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THE LEGAL RIGHTS OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
REGARDING ADMISSION AND EXPUL- 
SION OF PUPILS 


J. ELI ALLEN 
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Our system of public schools necessarily involves very delicate rela- 
tions between the parents and children on the one hand and the school 
authorities on the other. Controversies must and do arise, growing 
out of the enforcement of school discipline. The grouping together 
of large numbers of pupils, possessing all the childhood virtues and 
weaknesses, under strange teachers, and in the arduous, unnatural 
duties of the cramped quarters of the school plant, creates an unprece- 
dented social situation. The social obligations involved in the pub- 
lic education of the children of all the people have not yet become 
crystallized. The development of the ethics of the situation and of 
acceptable rules of conduct is still in a more or less painful period of 
transition. The resulting controversies, relating as they usually do 
to the control, management, and correction of children, are likely to 
have their origin in wounded parental feelings, and are frequently 
prosecuted with much bitterness. There is cause for congratulation 
that so few of these controversies appear in the courts. Most of them 
are stopped by the superintendent of schools, whose decisions, given 
with good judgment, are usually acquiesced in. But in the multitude 
of cases arising there are some that appeal from his decisions, and 
sometimes justly so. 

Many of the cases that go to the courts seek to determine there the 
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right of school authorities to deny or to abrogate the privilege of at- 
tending the public schools. The constitutional and statutory right of 
every child to attend school must of necessity be subject to reasonable 
regulations. The rules promulgated by school boards usually have to 
do either with the scholastic preparation of pupils, limiting their 
fitness for admission, or with their behavior after admission regard- 
ing the educational opportunities afforded them. To review the prin- 
ciples affirmed by courts of law governing the rights of school boards 
to admit or expel pupils is the province of this paper. It does not 
discuss pupils’ residence rights or the matter of compulsory attend- 
ance. 


THE RIGHT TO ADMIT 


In the absence of express legal statutory provision, the board of 
education has the right and power to determine what children may be 
admitted to the schools. It may set forth the requirements to be met 
for admission, may determine when these requirements have been 
met, and may refuse admission to such children as in its judgment 
do not meet these requirements. The court of law will not go back of 
such a judgment or review it. 

When a person asks for a writ of mandamus! to compel a board to 
allow graduates of a nonpublic school to enter the public high school 
without special examination, the mandamus will not issue, overriding 
the judgment of the board. The board may make a rule requiring 
pupils of such a school to pass a special examination for admission to 
the public high school, while admitting graduates of the public ele- 
mentary schools without such an examination. The principle is based 
on the fact that the board has the full supervision of the public ele- 
mentary schools and knows the training there given and the particu- 
lar school training to which the pupils should subsequently be as- 
signed. It is not enough to satisfy the court itself that other pupils 
have had equal training, but the board must be satisfied. In the 
Parsons, Kan., case the board admitted that the training was equal 
to the public-school training, and, on the ground of this admission by 
the board, the court issued the mandamus to admit. The board has 
a right to give entrance examinations for any department, and this 
act will not be judicially reviewed. 


‘The citations throughout this article are not printed as footnotes, but are 
brought together at the end of the article. They are there numbered to agree 
with the reference numbers set into the text. The reference here is to No. 1 of 


the list: Creyhon v. Board of Ed. of Parsons, Kan., 99 Kan. 824, L. R. A., 1917, 
C 993. 
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THE RIGHT TO SUSPEND OR EXPEL 
General Regulation of Behavior of Pupils 


Courts are reluctant to interfere with the administration of schools. 
In the absence of specific rules, the board of education has broad dis- 
cretion. It may, for instance, expel a pupil for any gross misconduct. 
The action will not be reviewed. Wholesome discipline is recognized 
as essential to the success of a school. Since the board and the teacher 
are primarily responsible for this success, they are, by the nature of 
the situation, within their rights if they “suspend from the school any 
pupil for gross immorality, refractory conduct, or insubordination.’? 
Any conduct that tends to demoralize other pupils and to interfere 
with the proper and successful management of the school may, in the 
discretion of the teacher and board, subject the pupil to expulsion. 
And it is assumed that the teacher and the board have the best inter- 
ests of the school at heart and that they have acted in good faith. 
“The burden is upon him who calls into question their conduct to 
show that they have not been actuated by proper motives.’”? But if 
the teacher and board have acted through malice, the suspension is 
illegal; the court will review it, and redress may be had. The board 
may follow any reasonable policy, and its actions be held valid in the 
absence of published rules to the contrary.* And if the board pub- 
lishes a list of rules the violation of which leads to expulsion, it is not 
denied the right to expel for other acts not mentioned in these rules.‘ 

In the case of State v. Hamilton, Crain was expelled without “for- 
mal trial” and for “general misconduct not in violation of the pub- 
lished rules of the board.” Under the Missouri Revised Statute, 
1879, Section 7045, the board is authorized to expel whenever in its 
judgment the best interests of the school demand it. The same au- 
thorization is provided by an Illinois statute, Section 48 of the School 
Laws. 

The board may exclude a pupil for persistent acts each in itself in- 
sufficient grounds for suspension. It is enough to show a disregard 
of discipline and a habit of disobedience or misconduct. The courts 
have said: 


“The power of expulsion here given the directors is not limited to cases of in- 
fraction of such rules as they (the directors) may have theretofore promulgated, 
but extends to cases where they become satisfied that the interest of the school 
requires such expulsion. It matters not whether rules have been announced by 
either directors or teachers.”5 

“Except when the board shows malice or gross injustice, the court will not 
review the case.”? 

“Courts are reluctant to interpose their authority against the action of the 
school trustees, . . . and will not do so except in cases in which manifest in- 
justice has been done, . . . which the courts cannot and ought not evade.’ 
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In Watson v. City of Cambridge, the court said :* 


“The management of the school involves many details, and it is important that 
a board of public officers, dealing with these details and having jurisdiction to 
regulate the internal affairs of the schools, should not be interfered with, or have 
their conduct called in question before another tribunal, so long as they act in’ 
good faith within their jurisdiction.” 


The law presumes that either the teacher or the board must judge 
as to an action needed, and that when they have exercised their judg- 
ment, the presumption is that they have exercised it correctly. This 
is emphasized in a recent decision in Tennessee,’* declaring that the 
discretion of the board of education will not be reviewed by the court 
unless fraud is involved. The principle is that the school board is 
presumed to act in good faith in the management of the schools, and 
any reasonable decision by it upon matters of fact is final as far as it 
relates to the rights of pupils to enjoy the privileges of the school, 
and is not subject to revision by a court.®. 54, 69 


Power of the Teacher to Suspend 
In delivering an opinion of the Wisconsin court, Justice Lyon said :47 


“While the teacher in charge is subordinate to the school board and must en- 
force the rules adopted by the board, he does not derive all his powers from affirm- 
ative action of the board. He stands in loco parentis, and because of that rela- 
tion he necessarily has much authority in points concerning which the board 
remains silent. The obedience is a part of the common law of the school. The 
pupil is presumed to know this law, and is subject to it whether or not it has been 
put into the form of written rules. It is impossible to frame rules to cover all 
cases which the teacher meets daily and hourly. The teacher is responsible for 
the progress and conduct of the school. It is his imperative duty to require per- 
formance on the part of the pupils. To enable him to discharge these duties, the 
law gives him power to enforce his directions. There are cases for which punish- 
ment is inadequate and the pupil should be dismissed.” 


The court continues and says that the teacher has, by the very na- 
ture of his office, inherent power to suspend, and that mandamus will 
not lie to compel him to reinstate. 


“Whenever the pupil is incorrigible, suspension or expulsion is the only ade- 
quate remedy. . . . The teacher is responsible for good order. If he fails in 
maintaining order, he is unfit for the position. To enable him to discharge his 
duty, he must have power to enforce obedience.” 


In his election this implied power is necessarily granted him, un- 
less it is denied by affirmative action of the board. 


“In matters of discipline, teachers exercise a discretion for which, in the absence 
of abuse, they cannot be held to answer.’’71 


Similar decisions have been handed down in Arkansas*® and Ne- 
braska.*® The teacher has the power and right to suspend a pupil 
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sence 


for breach of reasonable discipline or for demoralizing other pupils.*® 


The courts assume discretion, and rule that notice of intention to 
expel or a trial need not be given.*® In some jurisdictions the teacher, 
if the board reverses his action, may quit and continue to draw his 
salary for the year.®° 

In an action by a teacher against a school board for her salary*° it 
appears that the teacher left the school when the board reinstated a 
pupil who had been expelled by the teacher. The court said :5° 


“It is the duty of the teacher first to exhaust all other means to preserve order 
and enforce regulations; and when that failed, she would then be justified in ex- 
pelling the incorrigible pupil; and that the board had no right to insist upon the 
return of the pupil; and if they did so insist, the teacher was justified in leaving 
the school. The theory of the case is that such action by the board prevented the 
teacher from complying with her contract to teach.” 


The court said in another case:*! 


“The teacher could not perform her duties without order and could not maintain 
order without expelling the pupil.” 

In Tennessee the statute** definitely states that it is the duty of the 
board to dismiss pupils when the prosperity and efficiency of the 
school demand such an action, but that any teacher may for sufficient 
cause suspend pupils until the case can be heard and decided by the 
board, a review which should be performed with as little delay as pos- 
sible. This is sustained by the Tennessee courts.®* It is the practice 
in practically all jurisdictions that the teacher may suspend tempo- 
rarily until the board can hear the case. “The welfare of the school 
demands it.”47 It is the duty of the teacher to notify the board 
promptly of any such action. In some states this action is statutory. 
In many states the pupil may appeal to the board to review the facts.17 

The Missouri courts have held that a pupil may be expelled for re- 
fusing at the request of the teacher to take an injured pupil home. 
The court held :55 


“If the purpose of the teacher was to punish the pupil for his conduct by com- 
pelling him to take home the boy he had injured, the punishment was reasonable, 
just, and humane; it was merited, and the teacher’s action is commendable. If, 
on the other hand, the condition of the injured boy was such as to require 
assistance, it was just and humane for the teacher to supply this aid, and in his 
right to select a pupil for this purpose.” 


SPECIFIC CAUSES WARRANTING EXPULSION 


Immorality 
The board has the power under the laws to maintain the purity of 
the moral atmosphere of the public schools, and, therefore, to exclude 
from school any child whom they deem to be of licentious and im- 
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moral character, although acts revealing this are not known to have 
been manifest on the school ground itself. 


In the case of Sherman v. Town of Charlestown (Mass.)5 the court 
said: 


“So great an institution as the public schools, in which the whole public is 
vitally interested, must be protected and safeguarded from the noxious influence of 
any one whose presence would be subversive to the general purpose for which they 
are established. The general control of the schools is vested in the teacher and the 
board. In the control of the schools they must use their judgment and discretion, 
both as to policy and as to facts on which to base their action. The authority to 
exclude or expel any who exert an obnoxious influence arises from the necessities 
of their office. While the law requires the teacher to be of good moral character, 
it makes no such specific requirement for the pupil. It supposes that his charac- 
ter is yet unformed, and makes it the duty of the teacher to protect and develop 


character. This duty implies the power to exclude such as demoralize the char- 
acter of others.”’5 


It is an implied, not a statutory, power. In case also of drunken- 
ness in any public place, the pupil may be excluded from school under 
this implied power to protect.? 


Feeble-mindedness 


The exclusion of a child from public school was sustained where 
the child was too weak-minded to derive profit from instruction and 
was troublesome to the other children.’ The court said: 


“Whether certain acts of disorder so seriously interfere with the school that 
one Who persists in them, either voluntarily or by reason of imbecility, should not 
be permitted to continue in the school, is a question which it is the duty of the 
board to answer. When the board acts in an honest effort to do their duty in 
deciding what interferes with the work of the school, a jury composed of men of 
no special fitness in educational matters should not be permitted to say that their 
decisions and actions are wrong.” 


Absence and Tardiness 


The board of education may make rules and regulations in regard 
to absence and tardiness; and if they have failed to make or record 
any such rules, these may be made and enforced by the teacher. If 
insufficient excuse is given for absence or tardiness, exclusion is rea- 
sonable, and its enforcement is sustained by the courts. In Massa- 
chusetts*? a pupil was suspended for being twice tardy. In Mis- 
souri** a rule suspending a pupil for being absent six half days with- 
out reasonable excuse was considered reasonable. The court said: 


._ the rule in question is clearly within the power of the board of direc- 
tors, and that it is not our business to supervise its expediency, even if we might 
differ with the board on that point; but all of the judges concur in the opinion 
that the rule is a reasonable and proper one.” 


In the Iowa courts*‘ also the same rule has been held reasonable. 
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It is held reasonable to require a written excuse from the child’s par- 
ents. The courts have said :*5 


“It is a simple regulation existing in many schools of the country that of itself 
is not wicked, willful, or malicious; and, as before stated, the action of the direc- 
tors as well as the teachers in the premises absolutely precluded the idea of will- 
fulness on their part.” 


The child is not excused by wish of his parents.?*: 24 

There is in line with these decisions a seemingly hard ruling by a 
Vermont court.2* The pupil was excluded for absence on a Roman 
Catholic holy day (Corpus Christi), though such absence was caused 
by the command of the priest and the parents of the pupil and was 
for the purpose of attending religious service. The court held?* 


“that the scholars of a school are amenable to school authorities as to conduct 
affecting the school, notwithstanding the prerogatives of their parents in respect 
to them.’ 


Refusing to Testify 
An Illinois court?® holds that— 
“It is within the discretion of the board to require a pupil to inform them of the 
name, given to him by another pupil, of a party who has been guilty of a gross 


act, and, upon his refusal, to suspend him; and he may, by his conduct toward 
the board, forfeit his right, if any, to reinstatement.” 


Vaccination 


A statute requiring pupils to be vaccinated, on penalty of exclusion 
from school, is held to be constitutional.*® In the absence of such 
statute, a rule by the board is valid under the police power only if it 
is shown that there is smallpox in the community.*! 


Refusing to Participate in School Studies or Exercises 


There seems to be a conflict of opinion as to the rights of the child 
and his parents to select what studies he shall pursue in the public 
schools. 

There is one line of decisions saying that parents may decide what 
courses the child shall pursue. (Cf. cases 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38.) 
They hold that the right of the parent and the pupil to elect what sub- 
jects he shall study is paramount to that of the school authorities. 
In some states the statutes prescribe specifically what studies shall be 
taught in the public schools, but in many states the statute adds, 
“and what other branches of learning the board from time to time 
may direct.’’8® The pupil is not required by statute to take all the 
studies. In Nebraska, even under a statute specifically empowering 
the board to prescribe the studies and to make and enforce the rules 
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and regulations, it was held unreasonable to require a study to which 
the parent objects.*¢ In Illinois, both bookkeeping** and gram- 
mar*s’ have been declared subjects which the boards could prescribe, 
but could not enforce over the protest of parents. The court said: 


“Whether fortunate or unfortunate to him (the child), however, it is for the 
parent, not the trustees, to direct the branches of education he shall pursue, so 


far as they are taught and he is by necessary preliminary education qualified to 
pursue in the high school.”38 


A long decision in Wisconsin concluded by saying that*® 


“The parent has all right to control the education of his children,” 


and the child is not subject to expulsion. 

On the other hand, however, the power of the school authorities to 
direct the branches of study the children shall pursue is equally well 
supported by very eminent courts. (Cases 33, 40, 41, 42, 43,44.) Ina 
Vermont case! a pupil was properly suspended for failure to write 
an English composition, and in Ohio a pupil was held to be properly 
expelled for refusing to prepare a rhetoric exercise. In New York 
a pupil who refused to sing the chorus of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” was expelled, and a mandamus to reinstate refused,** and 
in Indiana a pupil was properly suspended for refusing to study mu- 
sic.*° In New Hampshire** the court held that a pupil was properly 
suspended by the teacher for refusing, even under direction of his 
parents, to take part in a declamation. It was held that this request 
and this act tended to disorganize the school. A rule in Laporte, 
Ind.,*° prescribed by the superintendent, with the sanction of the 
trustees, that the pupils in high school shall at stated intervals en- 
gage in the study and practice of music, for which purpose they shall 
provide themselves with a prescribed book, 


“is an exercise of discretionary power conferred by law; and unless the pupil 
has reasonable excuse for failing to comply, mandamus will not lie to compel au- 
thorities to readmit him when suspended for this offense. The arbitrary wishes 
of the parent or pupil must be subordinate to the reasonable regulations of the 


school board.’’42 

Any reasonable requirement of the teacher must be obeyed by the 
pupil. The requirement to write a composition is reasonable, and 
exclusion from school is a proper remedy for persistent refusal to 
comply.?! 

The courts of several states of the Middle West—Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, Ohio, and Indiana—hold that the wish of the parent is 
paramount; while the courts of other states, mainly in the East— 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, New York, and 
Iowa—hold for the authority of the school board. There is conflict 
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in Indiana and Ohio. A pupil may be excluded for refusing to act as 
police officer in the school,** or for refusing to take part in a com- 
mencement exercise.5+ 


Failure in Studies in High School a Cause for Demotion 


A Massachusetts pupil was excluded from high school for defi- 
ciency in his studies. One of the rules of the school was that pupils 
who did not attain a percentage of 60 should be demoted. The board 
advised the pupil to attend again the elementary school and prepare 
himself for high school. The trial judge and supreme court sustained 
the board in excluding the pupil from high school. 


Refusing to Study 


There seem to be no decisions as to the right to attend school of 
pupils who refuse to study. Cases of this sort would probably, how- 
ever, come under the same rulings as general misconduct. General 
default in conforming to the educational and scholastic requirements 
seems to be consistently regarded by the courts as reasonable grounds 
for exclusion from school. 


Ridiculing School Authorities 


In Iowa!‘ it was held illegal to suspend pupils for writing newspa- 
per articles ridiculing the board of education, if this violates no par- 
ticular rule of the school. 

The courts have held** that “the pupil must attend the school in 
good faith,” and that his expulsion is legal for ‘“‘making speech before 
other pupils belittling the faculty.” 


The Act of a Parent 


A board of education, having charge and control of the schools, has 
a right to suspend children whose parents call in question and inter- 
fere with the peace and dignity of the discipline of the school. 

In Cartersville, Ga., a Mrs. Purse went into the school with abuse 
and questioned the justice of the teacher’s acts, and for this conduct 
the board suspended Mrs. Purse’s child. She went into court to cor- 
rect the action of the board, claiming that the act was against public 
policy. The court said 


“When the parent goes to the schoolroom of a lawfully established public 
school and in the presence of his or her children and other pupils publicly calls 
in question the justice or correctness of a decision made by the teacher in a matter 
of discipline relating to such children, uses offensive and insulting language to 
such teacher, and acts in such a manner as to interrupt the exercise of the school, 
and conducts himself or herself in such a manner as to bring the teacher and the 
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discipline of the school into contempt in the eyes of the pupils, it is not only law- 
ful, but it is the duty of the authorities of the school in the protecting of the 
teacher whom they have placed on duty, as well as to sustain the character and 
discipline of the school, to exclude from the schoolroom the children of such par- 
ent—and this, too, although those thus excluded had not been guilty of a violation 
of any rule of the school.” 


When the parent refuses to sign a monthly report card, the pupil 
may be sent home until the card is signed.2° In this, as in other mat- 
ters, the “board may make any reasonable rule not in violation of 
statute’ or “may act in the absence of any rule.”*! 


ACTIONS NOT WARRANTING EXPULSION 
Careless and Negligent Acts 


In a Michigan case** a boy “negligently and carelessly broke a win- 
dowpane in the school building,” and was suspended for refusing to 
replace or pay for the damage. The board had the following rule: 
“Pupils who shall in any way deface or injure the school building 

shall be suspended from school until full satisfaction is made.” 
They made and enforced this rule under a statute (Section 5069, How. 
Stat.) which says the board may make regulations “for the preserva- 
tion of the property of the district,” and “to expel, whenever in its 
judgment the interest of the school demands, any pupil guilty of 
gross misconduct.” The court held: 


“A boy ten years old, or even older, cannot be expelled or suspended for a care- 
less act, no matter how negligent, if it is not willful or malicious. The action 
taken in this case might, to a poor boy, mean indefinite suspension. . . . It is 
not desirable nor permissible that a child may be excluded from the common 
schools because, by a careless or negligent act, without malice or willfulness, it 
has injured or damaged school property.” 


This opinion is held under the assumption that carelessness is com- 
mon to children, a fact which makes the rule not reasonable. The 
same is held in Iowa.** 


Bible Reading and Devotional Exercises 


A pupil cannot be suspended for failure to participate in a religious 
exercise if his parents have requested that he be excused.!2:1* But 
in both Maine and Illinois it was held that the reading of the King 
James or any other version of the Bible in the school is a reasonable 
regulation ; and exclusion from school for refusal is not a violation of 
the letter or spirit of the Constitution, even though the child was will- 
ing to read the Douay version. In McCormack v. Burt'* the pupi! 
was not required to be present at that hour, but when present was 
properly expelled for refusing to lay aside his books while the Bible 
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was being read. If the parent has not requested it to be excused, the 
child may be excluded for refusing to bow head during morning 
prayer, and no damages could be had for such exclusion.’ 


Not Observing Prescribed Study Hours 
A Mississippi board of education made a rule'® requiring pupils to 
remain at home and study from 7 to9 P.M. A parent took his chil- 
dren to church during these hours, and they were expelled. The court 
held that— 


“the rule is contrary to Statute 4525, Code 1916. It enters the home and 
usurps the parents’ right. This power is not implied in the general power granted 
to govern the schools. The general power would extend into the home if the 
child’s action had bad influence on the moral tone and discipline of the school.” 


Attending Social Gatherings 


In Missouri, in both public!* and normal!’ school cases, it was held 
illegal to exclude pupils for attending social gatherings out of school 
hours. The pupil is subject to expulsion for any out-of-school be- 
havior, “if such acts influence the conduct of other pupils, impair the 
discipline, or bring into ridicule or contempt’’'* the conduct of the 
school. 

Connection with a Secret Society 


A pupil cannot justly be excluded from school for being connected 
with a secret society where it is not shown that the interest or gov- 
ernment of the school is affected thereby, but the society or fraternity 
may be denied use of the school name in games or in other public 
ways, and may be denied the use of the schoolrooms for meetings." 
There seems to be an exception in Illinois. Edward Smith, a pupil in 
Oak Park High School, denied all connection with the society, but was 
expelled. The court said 


“The board is not required to prove to the court that Edward Smith was a 
member of the fraternity. They need only to satisfy themselves.” 


The exclusion was held reasonable and within the discretion of the 
board. In Washington,'* members of a fraternity are prohibited from 
membership in debating clubs representing the school, even if the 
fraternity holds its meetings at homes and after school hours. And 
in Wilson v. Board of Education, of Chicago, the court held that ex- 
clusion of fraternity membership from participation in public func- 
tions of the school did “not violate the natural right of the pupils.’"* 
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DURATION OF EXPULSION 


The statute does not always provide for the length of time permis- 
sible as a maximum on suspension by the board. The Illinois courts 
have said that it shall not extend beyond the end of the current year.2° 


SOME UNREASONABLE RULES 


Boards of education are usually empowered by statute to make rea- 
sonable rules and regulations governing the schools. While the courts 
are reluctant to go back of the judgment and discretion of the board, 
they have passed upon the reasonableness of certain rules. 


Pay for Breakage 


As indicated earlier herein, a child cannot be required to pay for a 
broken windowpane on penalty of expulsion. He may be reinstated 
by mandamus.*® This seems to be the rule covering all accidental, 
careless, and negligent acts. The courts hold that these are natural 
characteristics of children, and that they must not be excluded from 
school for these offenses.** 


Require Manual Labor 


In a Wisconsin case it was held that the board could not require 
manual labor. A rule approved by the board and generally enforced 
required that each pupil of sufficient age and strength should on his 
return from recess bring in a stick of wood for the stove. A pupil 
refused, and was suspended. The court said:*7 


“The statute clothes them (the board) with power necessary to make all 
needful rules for the government of the schools established within their respec- 
eis tive jurisdictions, and to suspend any pupil from the privileges of the school for 

ae noncompliance with the rules established by them, or by the teacher with their 
nes consent. . . . But the rules and regulations must relate to these objects. 
The boards are not at liberty to adopt rules relating to other subjects according 
to their humor or fancy and make disobedience of such a rule by a pupil cause 
for his suspension or expulsion.” 


The rule must not cause any unnecessary suffering on the part of 
the pupil. 
Attempt to Regulate the Home 


The parent has no authority to regulate the school, nor has the 
teacher or board any right to control the home or the pupil after he 
reaches home.'? This does not, however, mean that the board does 
not have authority to control outside conduct when it directly affects 
the conduct of the school. A rule requiring that no pupil shall attend 
social parties during school term is unreasonable and unlawful."* 


— 
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A rule requiring pupils to stay at home and study from 7 to 9 P.M. is 
not reasonable.*® The suspended pupil, like any other, has the right 


‘to attend any public gathering in the school building if he was not 


excluded for immorality.™ 


Tuition to Lengthen Terms 


It is not reasonable to charge tuition to lengthen school terms. 
Chapter 41, Code of Alabama, contemplates free schools, but provides 
that the board of education may fix a reasonable incidental fee for 
heating the room and require each child to pay it as a condition of 
attending the school. In Hughes v. Outlaw,72 mandamus was issued 
to compel the board to readmit a pupil expelled for refusing to pay 
more than 25 cents per month. 


REMEDY AND PROCEDURE FOR WRONGFUL EXCLUSION 


Mandamus to compel reinstatement is the correct procedure for the 
parent.5® An appeal from the judgment and decisions of the board 
usually will not be granted. If the board makes an error in judgment 
in action within their discretion, the court will not reverse their judg- 
ment or allow damages.'!* The mandamus is the speedy and adequate 
remedy. The mandamus should set forth the facts, and the plaintiff 
must prove that the board has acted arbitrarily or with malice and 
bad faith. He should not seek to enjoin the enforcement of a rule. 
The mandamus may be sued out by the pupil*' or by the parent.+?: ° 
The presumption is that the board acts rightly, and the burden of 
proof is on him who calls its act in question. If the statute provides 
that the parent present the case to the superintendent, he must follow 
that procedure before presenting his case to the courts. 


RECOVERY OF DAMAGES FOR WRONGFUL EXCLUSION 


To recover damage for wrongful exclusion, the parent must prove 
that the board has acted in bad faith, and show that he has suffered 
pecuniary damages.**: “> But since the schools are for the public and 
are supported by taxation, whenever damage can be shown, the courts 
will redress the injury. In Ohio it was held that the parent was enti- 
tled to maintain action for damages, but in Massachusetts it was held 
that the father was not the injured party. A recent Massachusetts 
statute®’ gives the child a right of action for damages. But the child 
could not recover damages when excluded by a teacher, although in 
Ohio a teacher was held liable for damages.*? Under the Massachu- 
setts statute, money damages may be had for injury to “feelings” in 
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unlawful exclusion.** There seems to be a general conflict of opinion. 
There is no damage recoverable in New Hampshire, while similar 
cases are awarded damages in Ohio and Massachusetts. 


There is a Massachusetts case** of an action by a parent to recover 


damages from a teacher for refusing to teach a child. The court held: 


“It is manifest that there is no privity of contract between the parents of 


pupils ae be sent to school and the schoolmaster. He is employed by the town. 


he (the parent) may sue for general refusal to receive and instruct, 


there seems to be no reason why an action will not lie in case the master does not 
instruct with due skill, capacity, and diligence. Such would not be likely to 
improve the condition of the schools, and would lead to vexation and ruinous liti- 
gation. The parent should appeal to the committee. If they shall approve the 
act of the master, there is cause for the rejection of the pupil. The court of 
law will not presume that the committee will act arbitrarily and unjustly in a 
matter submitted to their judgment.” 
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DRAMA IN A TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


JULIA L. C. BROOKINS 
Technical High School, Omaha, Neb. 


The teacher and the administrator of the high school of to-day not 
only must know the social and economic conditions of their commu- 
nities, but must keep these constantly in mind and study the trend of 
their development in order to determine both fit subject-matter for 
the school curriculum and most advantageous use of that material for 
the training of the young citizen. To the old American high school 
came a fairly homogeneous mass of pupils, equipped for the most part 
with established native traditions, language, and standard vocabulary, 
and looking forward toward a definite and more or less scholarly 
range of activity. To meet their needs was not difficult. But the 
logical progress of our democratic school system, together with the 
natural result of our thoughtless immigration license, has wrought 
a tremendous change in the problem of secondary schools, even of the 
academic type. For this reason the student body of the technical 
high school of to-day is, from the standpoint of American citizenship, 
chiefly raw material. A large school of this type offers an ethnolog- 
ical cross-section of the world, and consequently presents to the teach- 
ing force a stupendous responsibility. 

How, within the span of three or four years, can habits of correct 
speech within the range even of limited daily needs be established? 
How can the attitude of responsibility for self-guidance according to 
an understood and determinedly adopted compass of American stand- 
ards of action be secured? These are the inescapable problems of the 
high-school teacher, for the technique demanded of the technical- 
school graduate is not merely the skill of a machine; it is rather the 
consciously willed and directed activity of mind that is set toward 
right standards of living. Without such standards, the worker, no 
matter what his dexterity and accuracy, is a liability instead of an 
asset to society. 

It is obvious, then, that every course of study must be focused on 
the setting up of standards, whether its so-called practical purpose be 
the forming of motor habits or the imparting of information. And 
is it not evident that the present high school is no place for instruc- 
tors of little or of limited experience? 
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The problem that I am to discuss is this: How can a twelve-weeks’ 
course in drama be made of cultural and obviously practical value to 
pupils in a technical high school? The materials for this discussion 
have in large part been gathered during the last four years, while 
this problem has been my chief professional concern. 

In this high school the introductory course in drama forms the 
ninth-quarter unit of the total twelve required quarters of English. 
It, therefore, closes the third year, English VII and VIII being called, 
respectively, Public Speaking and Story-Telling. It must be under- 
stood that this course, following those, is primarily a reading course, 
which by natural development eventuates in informal dramatizations 
of the plays that are read in class. The course is a prerequisite for 
membership in the dramatic club, as well as for recommendation for 
the technical dramatics course, which is a two-quarters’ elective at 
the end of the senior year. This technical course is in charge of the 
dramatic coach, head of the department of public speaking and dra- 
matics, and the final project in this work is the preparation and pro- 
duction of the senior play. We have four of these plays every year, 
the work of the elective groups in the four graduating classes. 

In determining, then, how far our pupils may profit by the required 
unit of drama, we must realize two things: that, although most of 
them enter the technical school with a more or less definite purpose to 
fit themselves as soon as possible to earn a livelihood, their cultural 
need is a great one; and that it is an imperative duty of the high school 
to meet this need—as far as possible to aid these pupils to acquire 
attitudes, standards, and social habits that will help them to be codp- 
erative members in a modern community. 

We may first consider the types of learning involved in high-school 
subjects, and, with the help of that consideration, examine this par- 
ticular subject to determine its range. 

Among the five types of learning—acquiring motor skill, associating 
symbols and meanings, developing skill in reflective thinking, acquir- 
ing habits of enjoyment (for use of leisure), and acquiring skill in 
expression—one commonly associates the last two with drama, the 
fifth with the performer, and the fourth with the onlooker. Before 
trying to connect it with any other type of learning, let us see what 
common interests can be met, what instincts gratified by drama. 

Primitive man found self-expression not only in painting and 
sculpture, but also in dance and song and pantomime. This group 
activity was prompted by many instincts—gregariousness; rivalry; 
imitation ; responses to attention, approval, and disapproval; general 
bodily control and activity; vocalization; and the complex of tenden- 
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cies used in play. It was expressive of emotions—hope, fear, grief, 
awe, despair, joy, anger, horror, hate, doubt, bewilderment, love, and 
satisfaction. And because of the prompting of these instincts and 


emotions, this activity pictured experience—man’s situations when 
he found himself 


“ 


in this dance 
And whirl of circumstance.” 
From the testimony of primitive life we turn to the unformalized 
human of present civilization—the child—and watch him at play: 


“And so he acts his part.” 


Thus by the evidence of history and psychology drama proves 
suitable to promote the fourth and fifth types of learning that were 
mentioned above—acquiring proper habits of enjoyment of leisure 
and acquiring skill in expression. 

But this is primarily a reading rather than an acting course, and 
so perhaps another reason is needed to justify its position in the cur- 
riculum. Whether needed or not, it is conspicuously present; for a 
course in drama reading cannot be taught without training the pupil 
in that practical and vital process—reflective thinking. Of the two 
forms of this process, problem solving and acquiring abstract and 
general meanings and ideas—the former may seem to have the more 
obvious connection with drama; but in reality the latter is a funda- 
mental necessity of which the teacher is constantly aware. Let us 
consider both. 

The pupil has constantly in mind two major problems, of which the 
first is this: to discover in study and to display in speech and action 
the real persons whom the dramatists place before him. This he 
does by discovering their traits, and these he must find by the follow- 
ing evidence: the person’s own speech and actions, the speech and 
actions of other characters toward him, their comments and action 
concerning him, and, in some cases, the comments of the dramatist 
upon him. 

The second major problem of the pupil is to discover the central 
problem of every play that he reads. With this are in some way con- 
nected all the other big and little problems, some of which may loom 
large to the individual reader. But as every log jam has its key log, 
so every play that we read, no matter how complex, has its central 
problem. The pupil is told at the outset that to find this is the big 
challenge of the course, the big opportunity for him to use all his 
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previous training and experience to secure larger returns and to ad- 
vance more rapidly toward maturity than ever before. 

Obviously the material for thinking is present, but can we discover 
how far the pupil’s mind is reasoning on it? Furthermore, how far 
can we avail ourselves of the instincts, emotions, and acquired inter- 
ests and objectives of a class so as to make this situation felt as a 
challenge and as an opportunity to score something more than a school 
credit? The answer must be this: By securing self-activity in the 
pupil. This tantalizing problem we approach in the following way: 


I. EQUIPPING THE PUPIL FOR SELF-ACTIVITY 


Before any reading of drama is assigned or permitted, six days are 
spent in preparing the classes to do it properly. On the first day 
there is a general discussion—not a lecture—in which the class ac- 
quire certain working definitions and statements of objectives for the 
course. The first page of the mimeographed syllabus is then distrib- 
uted and read aloud. It contains the material that the pupils have 
just organized, together with a few directions for procedure. The 
teacher announces that the next hour will begin with a test on all this 
material. On each of the next five days the opening test of four or 
five questions covers the work to date in a variety of ways. Ina 
chalk talk, before the first paper is written, the teacher illustrates the 
required points of form in placing written material on paper—re- 
quirements that are constant in the department from the first quarter. 
Papers are exchanged at the close of the test and are graded by the 
pupils for subject-matter, the syllabus being their reference, and 
checked for English. The English grade is subsequently given by 
the teacher, and the papers are inspected by the pupils at the begin- 
ning of the next hour before they write the next test. Thus the gen- 
eral assignment for the course is developed and studied during the first 
six days. By the seventh day, when the first set of drama lists is 
issued and the pupils draw their first dramas from the school library 
for their individual outside reading, they have a far clearer idea of 
the general procedure before them than either oral or printed direc- 
tions, or both, without study, could give them. Moreover, they have 
themselves seen their grades for the first week come into form under 
their own hands. When the weekly record sheet is posted (our rec- 
ord is cumulative), each grade means quite definitely to its owner just 
what practical command he has of our language to date and just how 
much of the new subject-matter he has mastered. 
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II. PUTTING THE EQUIPMENT INTO USE 


From this time forward there must be daily opportunity to record 
individual reading, and one or more of these other activities must be 
carried on—reading a play in class, telling the main story of a play 
(not as a formal review, but as a live story from the teller’s brain, 
capitalizing the training of the previous quarter), or working out a 
dramatization. 

The recording of individual reading has been reduced to thirteen 
points, recorded on a chart of eight columns. Only one point, the 
central problem, is in a sentence, and that must be in prescribed 
problem form. The points, with columns indicated by numbers, are 
as follows: (1) Date of recording, title, call number, copy number, 
title of reading list; (2) number of acts; (3) type of play; (4) au- 
thor; (5) his nationality; (6) his period of activity; (7) the central 
problem; (8) solver and result. 


RECORD OF INDIVIDUAL READING 
(An actual chart—for the 11th week) 


English IX., Drama, 6th Hr., R. 232. Mildred Sheago, 
itl His His 

Acts | Type Author Nationality| Period Central Problem 
**Nowadays’’ 3 |Comedy |G. Middleton|American |1880-1916 How can Dawson give|Dawson 
812M58 in to his wife’s and|Success 
Copy 5 daughter’s ideas, and, in 
Group A that way, show that the 
September 4, 1924 women of nowadays have 

a right to cultivate their 
talents? 

**The Truth’’ 4 |Comedy |C. Fitch American |1865-1909 How can Becky prove|Becky 
812F55t to her husband that what|Success 
Copy 5 she last told him was true 
Group A and that in the future she 
September 8, 1924 will always tell the truth? 
**PomanderWalk’’ 3 |Comedy |L. N. Parker |English Latter part! How can Jack marry|Jack 
822P22p of the 19th|Marjolaine, when Otford|Success 
Copy 7 centuryand|jand Madame are so 
Group A present. against their marriage? 
September 9, 1924 
**The Three of Us’’ 4 |jComedy |R. Crothers |American |Present How can Rhy prove to/Rhy 
812C88 lem that the three of|Success 
Copy 3 them must stay together 
Group A 


° at all times,and especially 
September 9, 1924 at this time, in order to 
save themselves from dis- 
grace? 


Two reading units a week is the minimum requirement, a unit being 
“acceptable work on one long play or on two short plays.” The 
charts are on file in the classroom; they are distributed by the chart 
secretary as soon as he enters the room, and are collected ten minutes 
after the tardy bell. Pupils who are not reporting during this time 


read in advance in their own plays, or perhaps have some committee 
conference. 
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The crux of the work is found in this recording period of the hour, 
which during the first two weeks of reading is somewhat longer than 
ten minutes, for pupils are then groping their way toward straight 
thinking. Here is the teacher’s big opportunity, and here is his ten- 
sion greatest, in direct contact almost simultaneously with the work- 
ing brain of every pupil who is making a record that hour. In but 
few cases will more than one person be considering any one play. 

“How can I be sure this is the central problem?” 

“There are two central problems in this play; how can I choose 
one?” 

“Ts it ever possible to have a double problem and two solvers? I 
can’t solve Pride and Prejudice any other way.’” 

“Can’t I state a problem without using ‘How can’ ?” 

“T can’t find a connection between my problem and the title.” _ 

The teacher feels himself at the switchboard, directing all these 
currents of thought. One or two pupils he asks a question or two, 
or gives a direct statement on a new track and sends away to think 
along a new line and then return. Seven or more who need closer 
contact to gain speed, concentration, self-confidence, or focused think- 
ing are kept standing close about him. The few with clearest vision 
come merely for “yes” or “no.” Perhaps two or three persons, read- 
ing the same play understandingly, but in different ways, have talked 
it over, and find plausibility in the various points of view, but can’t 
be satisfied with any one analysis. If all are approximately accurate, 
helping them to discover identity of content in variety of expression 
is a richly educative process. Indeed, this whole procedure is one of 
the greatest games in the world. 

Of course this individual reading and the class reading enrich each 
other. In both, the reasoning involved in evaluating character is es- 
pecially fruitful. Reflective thinking reaches its highest function 
when such abstractions as personal responsibility, hatred, selfishness, 
duty, honor, and self-sacrifice attain for the child vivid reality by 
means of the evaluated actions and character of such persons as 


' Philip Morrow, Jinny Austin, Macbeth, Mrs. Erlynne, Phebe Thros- 


sel, Eumenides, and Shadow-of-a-Leaf. 

Let us take an example. A tall, well-intentioned youth of D grade 
has read with keen interest De Mille’s appealing play of Strongheart, 
the Indian graduate student at Columbia. Of course the football sit- 
uation at the beginning seizes the interest of any high-school pupil, 
although it is but one of the minor problems used to show us the 
strong heart of the main character reacting under stress to the high- 
est standards—not for self, but for truth, fairness, generosity, and 
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duty. At length Strongheart wins his dearest ambition—Dorothy, 
a New England professor’s daughter, will marry him. Then appears 
to them Black Eagle, Medicine Man from the Western reservation, 
and in the solemn music of his own tongue announces that the young 
man’s father has died, bequeathing to his son the task for which the 
boy was given this white man’s training—the task of leading his tribe 
like a father from their old childish ignorance into wiser understand- 
ing of a new life. While the son stands speechless, Dorothy, divin- 
ing the situation, promises her aid. But the stately messenger raises 
an inexorable hand and speaks again. The tribe will trust and love 
their young chief if he is one of them; but joined to a white woman, 
he will have no influence; they, no faith. He must choose. At the 
price of love, he chooses loyalty to inherited duty. And the young 
reader, almost in tears, says: “That’s a great story, but it ends all 
wrong.” 

“But it isn’t just a story, Emil; it’s life. Whose son was he? What 
did that mean to him and to the tribe? Why was he in college? 
What had his whole life and the lives of his fathers been planned for?” 
All these steps Emil takes correctly, and then he ponders. Finally, 
with a long sigh, he says: “No, he couldn’t do differently.” 

“What was he called?” 

“Strongheart.” Another pause. “Life’s a lot bigger and harder 
than it looks,” comes Emil’s generalization. And this deep spiritual 
experience the teacher can see affecting all the subsequent work of the 
boy’s quarter. 

Thus in this course the pupils see plainly the practical value of the 
routine requirements in written forms and in class procedure. They 
arrive at willing conformity. The practice in studying character 
they also recognize as valuable, and both during the quarter and in 
many cases long afterwards testify to its usefulness. In the main, 
too, the pupils enjoy the course, feeling that they get more deeply into 
the reading than ever before—as, indeed, they should at this stage— 
and that they sense in some degree, as Emil does, that “life’s a lot 
bigger than it looks.” And does not this make for culture? 
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IS THE PROJECT METHOD A CONTRIBUTION? 


M. L. ROARK 
Superintendent of Schools, Hedgesville, Mont. 


The profession of teaching has passed through three successive 
stages of development. In its first stage, scholarship was the only 
requisite for the teacher. It was then the general belief that one who 
had a fairly good knowledge of the subject-matter to be taught was 
properly equipped for teaching; but with the awakening of public 
interest in schools and school work, it was observed that many well- 
educated teachers failed, while others with much less scholarly at- 
tainments proved much more successful. Such observations led to the 
idea of method. It was then said of the successful teacher, “This 
teacher knows how to impart knowledge,” and the idea of instruction 
in the method of teaching was evolved. The result was the estab- 
lishment of teachers’ institutes and normal schools, and the second 
stage of development, knowledge plus method, was thus inaugurated. 

In the beginning of the second stage of growth there was little or 
no effort to explain reasons for methods taught, except that they 
were used by the best teachers. Later, when methods multiplied and 
conflicted, their advocates attempted to defend them by giving rea- 
sons for belief in the methods they advocated. This led into the do- 
main of science and marked the beginning of the third stage of de- 
velopment, scholarship plus method, plus the science of education. 

In recent years, much stress has been placed upon method and 
pedagogic principles. Teacher-training institutions have been estab- 
lished throughout the entire country, in order that the teacher or the 
prospective teacher may be instructed not only in subject-matter, but 
also in principles and methods of teaching. The certification laws in 
most of the states require that the applicant shall have a definite 
amount of training in such schools before a certificate is granted. 
Colleges and universities have established departments of education. 
In our larger universities these departments or chairs of education 
have grown into teachers colleges with strong faculties and large 
enrollments. As a result, our educational system has had a phenom- 
enal growth and the business of teaching has rapidly evolved from a 
mere vocation to the dignity of a real profession. 
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With the development of a science of education based on educational 
psychology, many old methods have been relegated to.the past or re- 
vised, and new ones have been originated. The improvement of 
knowledge regarding the activities and reactions of the mind brought 
about also a change of opinion in regard to the purpose of education. 
The practical or utilitarian side of education has been, and is now 
being even more, emphasized. The curriculum of the school has been 
enlarged. Agriculture, manual training, and domestic science have 
been given a prominent place; and with the introduction of these sub- 
jects, a new method has been developed suited to this special phase of 
the work—namely, the project method. 


DEFINITIONS OF THE PROJECT METHOD 


According to Wilson, Kyte, and Lull, the word “project,” as applied 
to teaching, 


“had its origin in connection with the activities introduced into the classroom 
when manual training, home economics, and agriculture were added to the cur- 
riculum. The word was applied to the planning and completion of some activity 
which was primarily manual in nature.” 


As to the origin of the term “project,” F. E. Heald gives the follow- 
ing historical sketch: 


“For many years the term ‘project’ has been used to designate carefully planned 
investigations in agricultural science covering a considerable period of time, fre- 
quently demanding several years for their completion. Such plans, including 
aims and methods, have been submitted by the agricultural experiment stations 
of the several states and approved by the Office of Experiment Stations in the 
States Relations Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

“More recently the same term ‘project,’ under practically the same conditions, 
has been applied to the projects in demonstration work and extension teaching 
carried out under the Smith-Lever Act. The term carries with it the idea of a 
program of importance, of some duration, and an expectation of certain tangible 
and valuable results. 

“This term ‘project’ was borrowed first by secondary-school teachers of science 
and manual arts because its use by experiment stations suggested an idea of 
value in connection with the practical phases of teaching these subjects. 

“In connection with the teaching of agriculture in secondary schools, the idea 
of projects at home crystallized and took on the name of ‘home projects’ about 
1908, in Massachusetts, receiving the sanction of the State Board of Education 
under suitable legislation in 1911. This plan, with modifications, which do not 
change the principal points of the definitions, had been adopted in most of the 
states which had constructive legislation on agriculture in the secondary schools 
previous to the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act. In its work on secondary 
and elementary school agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture 
had previously accepted the prevailing conception of the home project, issuing 
several publications on this basis.” 


Thus the project method and the term “project” have found their 
way into the schools and have gradually been extended into other 
branches of the curriculum. The idea has taken a strong hold on the 
teaching profession, and has become one of the chief topics for dis- 
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cussion. Numerous books and magazine articles have been written 
on the subject. Various writers on the topic seem to have divergent 
opinions as to just what activities may be called a “project.” This 
difference of opinion is clearly shown in the definitions that follow. 
In the study of these definitions it should be borne in mind that a 
logical definition puts the thing defined into the general class to which 
it belongs, and then names the characteristics by which it is differen- 
tiated from the other members of its class. 

Stevenson, in The Project Method of Teaching, defines a project 
as a “problematic act carried to completion in its natural setting.” 
The general class into which Stevenson puts a project is that of an 
activity. He then proceeds to name specifically four characteristics 
that differentiate it from other acts. First, it must invoke reasoning 
rather than memory of information. This comes from the problem- 
atic character of a project. Second, it must result in conduct rather 
than in furnishing information for its own sake. Third, this activity 
must be carried to completion in its natural setting rather than an 
artificial setting. Fourth, the problem must precede the principle. 

Miss Krackowizer defines a project as “any purposeful activity de- 
termined upon and carried to a successful conclusion.” In this defi- 
nition the author puts projects in the same general class, that of ac- 
tivities, but uses only one of Stevenson’s differentiating characteris- 
tics, that of purposeful or planned activity. 

Kilpatrick says that “the term ‘project’ contemplates a complete 
act or experience which the agent projects, purposes, and within 
limits sees through to completion.” He further states: 


“It is to this purposeful act, with the emphasis on the word ‘purpose,’ that I 
myself apply the term ‘project.’ I did not invent the term, nor did I start it on 
its educational career. Indeed, I do not know how long it has already been in use. 
I did, however, consciously appropriate the word to designate the typical unit of 
the worthy life described above.” 


Hosic defines a project as “a single complete unit of purposeful 
experience.” In another instance he refers to it as a principle. 

Miller, in Education for Life’s Needs, designates a project as “a 
practical enterprise undertaken by a pupil or a group of pupils.” 

Wilson, Kyte, and Lull define the project as “that type of purpose- 
ful act which requires for its completion the construction or creation 
of an objective piece of work.” 

Charles McMurry, although he has written a book on the subject, 
does not define the project method; but from the variety of projects 
he suggests, it is evident that he uses the term to include many activi- 
ties that others would not classify as projects. Any effort to give 
their methods a practical turn is by some considered a project. 
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A number of Stevenson’s projects have been subjected to analysis 
by Dr. Lennes. The results show a lack of conformity to the specifi- 
cations given in Stevenson’s definition of a project. Two of these 
are cited below: 


“The boys needed a number of shots for spring athletics. It was found that a 
local foundry would cast them for a mere fraction of the cost for which they 
could be procured at a sporting-goods house. However, the foundry needed a 
model. The physics class was applied to for information as to the mass and 
volume of the iron in order that the shot should be of the correct weight. The 
teacher reported an unprecedented interest in the rather dry subject of specific 
gravity. The solid geometry class was consulted as to the method of finding the 
volume of a sphere; and when the data were all completed, they were taken to 
the woodworking room of the manual training department, where the spherical 
model was made.” 


Here it is shown that principle preceded the problem, although, 
according to Stevenson, there should be a “priority of problem to 
principle.” This seems to be in the nature of a practical application 
of principles previously learned. 


“The project of constructing a concrete walk might involve the study of the 
nature of cement—its action on sand, gravel, and broken stone; its weather- 
resisting qualities; the seasons in which it might be used; the cost as compared 
with plank, brick, flagging, and asphalt; the mathematical determination of the 
sections into which it should be divided, and whether it should be crowned or flat; 
the geographical sources of the raw material; and the commercial conditions for 
purchasing the cement.” 


“This is truly a formidable list of topics,” says Dr. Lennes, “to 
hang on the slender thread of building a walk.” 

There is no sharply drawn distinction between a project and a 
problem as conceived by some of the leading writers and advocates 
of the project method. Some use the words “project” and “problem” 
interchangeably. 

Woodhull thinks that the 


“present need of the school is for a larger collection of sample projects or 
problems which may be used in showing teachers how to devise and utilize projects 
adapted to different grade pupils in their environment.” 


Hosic uses the term “problem-project” where Stevenson uses the 
term “project.” 
According to John Dewey, 


“Every conscious situation involving reflection presents a distinction between 
certain given conditions and something to be done with them; the possibility of a 
change. This contrast and connection of the given and the possible confers a 
certain problematic, uncertain aspect upon those situations that evoke thought. 
There is an element, which may be slight or which may be intense, of perplexity, 
of difficulty, of confusion. The need of clearing up confusion, of straightening 
out an ambiguity, of overcoming an obstacle, of covering the gap between things 
as they are and as they may be when transformed, is in germ a problem.” 
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Stevenson makes a clear distinction between the project and the 
problem. According to his interpretation, every project must con- 
tain a problem, but a problem is not necessarily a project. The 
problem suggests an intellectual process, reasoning; the project im- 
plies doing. Etymologically speaking, the two words are identical in 
meaning. The one is derived from Latin, the other from Greek. 
This probably accounts for their interchangeable use. 

Then, in its most restricted sense, a project may be defined as a 
problematic act, entered upon whole-heartedly, and carried to com- 
pletion in its natural setting, with a definite purpose. 


RELATIONS TO OTHER METHODS 


Just what relation exists between this method and other methods 
in use? Every project must contain a problem (the problem 
method) ; it is largely inductive in process (the inductive method) ; 
it makes free use of material things (the objective method) ; questions 
are often interspersed to promote the continuity of the process (the 
question method) ; the pupil is required to make investigations (the 
research method) ; and it is suggested that the teacher may give in- 
formation that is too difficult for the pupil to obtain otherwise (the 
telling method). 

The project, especially if complex, is made up of a series of varied 
activities which may be attacked in different ways. The methods 
used in its working out depend upon the nature and complexity of 
the project. Although the general theory of the project is that of 
induction, the solution of the problem may be such that the pupil 
begins with a general principle previously learned and may proceed 
deductively. As has been suggested, the project method had its ori- 
gin in the Herbartian idea of object teaching, which developed into 
manual training and practical arts. The question method plays an 
important part in the project as well as in ordinary inductive and 
deductive teaching. Investigation and research occupy a large part 
of the pupil’s time. The trial and error method may be used in ex- 
perimenting; and when other facilities are not accessible for gaining 
the required knowledge, the teacher may even use the telling method, 
although this is to be used sparingly. So the project method is not, 
strictly speaking, a new method, but rather it is a combination and 
reorganization of many older methods into a larger unit. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PROJECT METHOD 


Some of the advantages that may truly be claimed for the project 
method are the following: It develops initiative and foresight; it 
promotes efficiency and makes for serious and sustained thinking; it 
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leads to self-direction, self-reliance and control; it imposes respon- 
sibility, and thus tends to sober and to steady wavering dispositions; 
it may create new and desirable attitudes and call forth better re- 
sponses; it breaks the monotony of the routine of the classroom, 
serves as recreation, and thus economizes energy; it creates habits of 
inquiry and research and develops and perfects skills. This is espe- 
cially true in manual arts, where the project method is most appli- 
cable. It does not follow, however, that these same ends might not 
be obtained in some other way. 


DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING INTRODUCTION 


There are serious difficulties in the way of introducing the project 
method extensively in our schools at the present time. First, it is 
hard to break away from tradition. The teacher who attempts a 
oo radical change from long-established and universally approved meth- 
ee ods will probably encounter stubborn opposition, and it is impossible 

{oe for a school to attain a high degree of efficiency without the confi- 
dence, good will, and codperation of the patrons. The teacher must 
“make haste slowly.” He must first educate the community. 

Another obstacle te the adoption of the method is found in the 
qualifications of the teacher. More skilled and better-trained teachers 
will be required. A wider range of subject-matter and a greater 
versatility and tact will be indispensable for the teacher in order to 
meet and cope successfully with the new situations that will contin- 
ually present themselves for solution. A young teacher usually be- 
4 gins his work by using the methods by which he himself was taught, 
Ese since he finds this easier than to formulate new methods based on 

= . principles that have been propounded to him at the normal schools. 
One can see how difficult it would be to prepare at once suitable proj- 
ects for a school for a whole year if he should attempt to use this as 
his chief method. 


VALIDITY OF THE METHOD 


= The question arises, further, whether information gained for an im- 
: mediate specific purpose will be retained as long as if it had been 
acquired for its own sake. On this point I quote from Bagley: 

“There is some indirect evidence that information gained primarily to solve 
an immediate problem is not so long retained nor so easily recalled as is informa- 
tion that is mastered with the intent to make its mastery permanent. Over and 
over again I have worked up information for some specific immediate purpose, 
only to find it necessary to work it up again on the next occasion.” 

“Cramming” for examinations seems to be of this nature. The 
knowledge thus acquired is used for emergency purposes, to be cast 
aside as soon as it has served its immediate purpose. 
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One of the distinct doctrines of the project method is the idea that 
learning takes place most effectively when knowledge is sought as a 
means to an end and not as an end unto itself. The soundness of this 
doctrine is questionable. Bode, in Fundamentals of Education, says: 


“The natural inquisitiveness of children suggests that it is not impossible to 
cultivate knowledge for its own sake. A boy whose knowledge of number rela- 
tions is confined to what he acquires in the solution of merely practical problems 
does not have the mastery of numbers that is required for the purposes of adult 
life. To get such mastery, he must develop a love for numbers for their own 
sake. He must be interested in number relations on their own account. This is 
necessary in order to give knowledge the general quality by which it becomes de- 
tached from particular applications and is made available for other purposes. 
Unless it is thus detached and made an end in itself, it does not take on the logical 
organization that is necessary for effectiveness. Practical problems may be val- 
uable grist for the educational mill; but if they do not help develop an immediate 
interest in certain kinds of knowledge, they have not accomplished their mission. 
Without this interest in knowledge for its own sake, it is impossible to secure the 
margin of information that is necessary for dealing with future emergencies; or, 
to put it differently,.without this immediate interest, there is no adequate provi- 
sion for future growth.” 


The normal child can be interested in the subject-matter itself with- 
out having to resort to the strategy of a project. Mastery of subject- 
matter is a much higher motive, and, in the hands of a teacher who is 
endowed with what Page has called “the scholarly spirit,” will give 
truly superior and more lasting results. The teacher who cannot 
arouse this interest in, and love for, knowledge for its own sake has 
missed his calling. The spirit of inquiry seems to be innate in all 
humanity. Take the questions of a group of children—or of adults, 
for that matter—and examine them to see how many of these are 
seeking knowledge for direct practical use. Johnny says: “Daddy, 
how far is it to the moon?” Not that he is contemplating a trip with 
Jules Verne to that satellite; he merely wants to know. The active 
human mind, even from the cradle to the grave, is constantly reaching 
out for new knowledge, never becoming satisfied. Not content with 
the knowledge of the earth, it reaches out to the uttermost parts of 
the universe, measures the diameter of the stars, and computes their 
distances from the earth. Most knowledge that has been utilized for 
practical purposes was not sought with that purpose in view, but 
merely for the love of knowledge—“‘knowledge for its own sake.” 


THE EBB AND FLOW OF NEW METHODS 


Just as there are pessimists in government affairs who think every- 
thing is wrong, and would tear down the whole structure and build on 
a new plan, so there have been men in the educational world who have 
from time to time conceived and exploited new theories which have 
spread over the country like an oncoming tide, sweeping many stal- 
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wart educators and statesmen off their feet. Such was the Monitorial 
System, sometimes termed the Lancastrian System, concerning which 
DeWitt Clinton, that statesman who projected the Erie Canal, said: 


“I recognize in Lancaster the benefactor of the human race. I consider his 
system as creating a new era in education—as a blessing sent down from heaven 
to redeem the poor and distressed of this world from the power and dominion of 
ignorance. 

Although this way of teaching, to which such glowing tribute was 
paid, dominated the schools of America as well as England less than a 
century ago, it is doubtful if ten per cent of American teachers now 
could tell what the system was. There have been other methods and 
theories also that spread through the country like an epidemic and 
disappeared as suddenly. Among such were the “Grube Method,” 
the “Spiral Method,” “Object Teaching,” “Learn to Do by Doing,” 
“Apperception,” and “Follow Nature.” Doubtless some of these left 
a residue of valuable contributions to the general body of educational 
doctrine. 

It would be hard indeed to predict at this time just what effect the 
present movement will have on our educational system. It is too close 
for perspective. The project method is only in the making. We may 
hope, but not really be confident, that it will in the end contribute to 
our schools something valuable and permanent. 
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MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


H. L. DONOVAN 
Dean of the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond 


Fourscore years ago my grandfather attended a subscription school 
in Mason County, Ky., for three months during the winter. He stud- 
ied Warren Colburn’s Arithmetic, Webster’s blueback Speller, read- 
ing, and penmanship. In 1875 my father was attending a county 
school in the same neighborhood. He studied arithmetic, spelling, 
reading, penmanship, geography, grammar, and the history of the 
United States. In 1900 the writer of this paper was a pupil of the 
rural school of the same community. In his book satchel he carried 
to school texts on arithmetic, spelling, reading, penmanship, geogra- 
phy, grammar, history of the United States, history of Kentucky, civil 
government, and physiology. Shortly, a little girl, who is my niece, 
will enter the schools of the same county. She will study arithmetic, 
spelling, reading, penmanship, geography, grammar, history of the 
United States, history of Kentucky, civil government, physiology, 
agriculture, and physical education. And there is a prospect that the 
Legislature will add, long before her children are ready for school, 
music, drawing, industrial arts, and home economics. 

This recital tersely tells the story of the expansion and growth of 
the curriculum over a period which represents four generations of 
school children. Since the common schools were first established in 
Kentucky, in 1838, each generation of school children has had, on an 
average, three new subjects added to the course of study. From a 
curriculum of four subjects, the elementary school has passed, in this 
brief period of time, to a curriculum of twelve subjects legally re- 
quired and four others receiving quasi-legal sanction. 

The growth of new subjects does not begin to tell the whole story 
of this evolution. The content of each of these subjects has gradu- 
ally been enriched, and the accumulations of factual knowledge have 
piled up, until—to state the fact bluntly—it is impossible to expect 
children to master these materials in the time set apart for elemen- 
tary education. The process of forever adding, and never eliminat- 
ing anything from the curriculum, has reached a point which compels 
some of the clearest thinkers regarding education to question seriously 
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much of the content which we are now prescribing for children to 
learn. 

There can be no relief from an overburdened curriculum so long as 
two rather popular ideas prevail: first, that it is essential for every 
child to be given a bird’s-eye view of the world’s knowledge, and that 
a mastery of many facts constitutes an education; and, second, that it 
does not make any particular difference what children study, so long 
as they master materials which are difficult and thereby develop men- 
tal fiber. In justice to the teachers, I must say that they have, for 
the most part, abandoned this theory of formal discipline. It has not 
been abandoned, however, by the general public, and in popular opin- 
ion it is perhaps as prevalent to-day as at any previous period of our 
educational history. 

It would be difficult to defend either of these theses. The mastery 
of a multitude of isolated, unrelated facts does not make an educated 
individual. Facts have no virtue within themselves; it is only when 
they are related and integrated into organized knowledge that they 
are of value. Psychologists have also conclusively demonstrated that 
the mastery of one set of difficult facts does not make it any easier to 
master another group of facts entirely different from the first. Rig- 
orous mental discipline in one field does not develop mental ability in 
another line, despite popular opinion to the contrary. 

The best minds in education are quite generally accepting the prin- 
ciple of usefulness of content as the criterion for placing any subject- 
matter in the curriculum. The materials of the curriculum have 
value to the child just to the extent that they are used, or can be 
used in the near future, in carrying on the everyday affairs of life. 
“When we know what men and women ought to do along the many 
lines and levels of human experience, then we shall have before us the 
things for which they should be trained.”! The acceptance of this 
doctrine at once eliminates much of the material of the curriculum 
which has persisted through force of custom. Figuratively speaking, 
it knocks the props from beneath about half of the content of the ele- 
mentary curriculum which we have vigilantly guarded as sacred ma- 
terial that every youth who is to amount to anything in this world 
must “bone” until he had at least a parrotlike mastery of it. 

Let us examine what this principle has done for some of the sub- 
jects of the elementary curriculum. It is possibly best illustrated in 
the subject of spelling. When you and I were attending the elemen- 
tary school twenty-five years ago, our teachers thought it was neces- 
sary to teach us all of the 15,000 words in the spelling book. Of 


‘Bobbitt, Franklin: How to Make a Curriculum. 
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course, we never really learned them all; but we devoted much drudg- 
ery to it, and life was made rather unhappy for us in the attempt. 
We did learn for the time being, however, many such words as “cor- 
nucopia,” “chenille,” “chameleon,” “bagatelle,””’ “belladonna,” “baili- 
wick,” and many other sesquipedalian words, which we proceeded to 
forget as soon as school days were over. At the same time we failed 
to learn many of the simple words which we use practically every time 
we write. In the midst of multiplicity, we did not have time really 
to fix these in mind. We consequently had to learn them after school 
days were over, or now have to ask our wives to spell them for us as 
we write. 


Without doubt, the world owes the credit to Dr. J. M. Rice for first 
calling attention to the futility of this spelling grind. Then came such 
splendid investigations as that made by Ayres in discovering for us the 
1,000 words most frequently used in adult correspondence and the ex- 
haustive classification by Jones of more than 15,000,000 words in the 
themes of 1,050 school children to discover what words children com- 
monly use in their written compositions. These studies have been 
further supplemented and refined by other investigations, such as 
those made by Cook and O’Shea, Anderson, Horn and Ashbaugh, 
Studley and Ware, and Tidyman. From the results of such investiga- 
tions we have arrived at the point where we can safely say that “it 
appears that a writing vocabulary of 4,000 or 5,000 words is adequate 
for the most exacting and varied demands that are likely to be made 
upon the average child, and that the thorough teaching of 3,000 to 
3,500 carefully selected words is about all that should be expected of 
the elementary school.’’* 

Minimum essentials in elementary education have been scientifically 
determined in the subject of spelling. Further investigations may 
refine slightly the list of words now accepted. A few new words may 
be added to this list, and some that are now on the list may be 
dropped, but we need not expect any great change to come in the 
spelling. We now know what words people use when writing, and 
these words will always form the content of the spelling curriculum. 
The demand for minimum essentials has reduced by one-third the 
time and effort spent in the study of spelling. If we only knew how, 
we could possibly effect a similar saving without any loss in practi- 
cally every one of the elementary-school subjects. 

In our consideration of minimum essentials in education we should 
not forget that individual ability spreads over a wide range. It is not 
possible to state minimum essentials which equally represent the irre- 


*Tidyman, W. F.: The Teaching of Spelling. 
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ducible needs of all members of society. Between the idiot and the 
genius we have a number of groups of varying degrees of intelligence. 
The school must recognize these groups and provide minimum essen- 
tials appropriate for each group. We would certainly not provide 
the same content for a moron group, or require the same standard of 
accomplishment from them, that we would from a group of children 
whose I.Q.’s were above 120. In our discussion of minimum essentials 
we are thinking, however, of a rather homogeneous group whose in- 
telligent quotients range from about 90 to 110. This group consti- 
tutes the great majority of all children, and those composing it are 
typically known as “average children.” 

Since the first report of the Committee on Minimum Essentials of 
Elementary School Subjects, in 1914, what changes have been effected 
in school practice? Let me ask you to find an arithmetic published 
before 1912 and compare it with any one of a half dozen arithmetics 
published within the last five years. There is almost a perfect cor- 
respondence in the eliminations found in the texts and those sug- 
gested in the yearbooks. At the same time a new emphasis has been 
placed on certain topics. These happen in every instance to be those 
topics recommended by the committee to receive more attention. The 
content of arithmetic has been materially simplified. An effort has 
been made to draw from life practical problems. An intelligent, 
functional arithmetic has largely replaced an abstract and complicated 
system of mental calisthenics. This does not indicate that we have 
yet scientifically determined the content of arithmetic with anything 
approaching the degree of exactness acquired regarding spelling. It 
does mean, however, that such studies as those made by Guy M. Wil- 
son, Jessup, Coffman, Monroe, Mitchell, and others have aided mate- 
rially toward advances which have already become common practice. 
Since the minimum essentials movement came into prominence, less 
time has been spent on the subject of arithmetic, which has always 
been a “whetstone of the wits.” 

“What are the minimum essentials of an elementary education?” 
First, it is essential that a child should master the tools of education. 
These constitute the mechanics on which the whole structure of edu- 
cation is based. Roughly speaking, the tools of education are a pos- 
session when, in reading, a person can recognize about 10,000 words 
in print or script and understand their meaning when combined into 
sentences; when, in arithmetic, he can handle with accuracy and fa- 
cility the fundamental processes, including fractions, and can solve 
the simple problems which arise in one’s everyday life; when, in spell- 
ing, he can spell correctly 3,000 to 3,500 words which he will use in 
written intercourse; when, in writing, he can write so that the quality 
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of his script measures 50 or 60 on the Ayres writing scale or 9 or 10 
on the Thorndike scale. But a mastery of these tools does not imply 
that the child possesses the minimum essentials of elementary educa- 
tion. They are merely the brick and mortar from which the struc- 
ture must be erected. 


The second, and most important, function of elementary education 
is to lead the child into the acquisition of those habits, skills, knowl- 
edges, ideals, and attitudes “which must be made the common property 
of all, that each may be an efficient member of a progressive demo- 
cratic society, possessing the power of self-support and self-direction, 
the capacity and disposition for codperative effort.’’’ 

In the past we have been guided in our practice too much by a false 
psychology. We have consistently held that the important thing in 
teaching was to get ideas into the mind. We now maintain that get- 
ting the codperation of individuals for social ends is a more desirable 
goal. 

Let me illustrate. During the war I served in the army as a psy- 
chologist. I gave mental tests to thousands of men. I always asked 
the men how far they had gone in school. I found men by the thou- 
sands who had completed the third, fourth, and even the fifth grades, 
yet who were for all practical purposes illiterates. They evidently 
had enjoyed some mastery of the tools of learning. They had at least 
been taught the three R’s. This observation, at first, astonished me; 
but on further investigation it was discovered that these men had 
literally never opened a book or read a newspaper or magazine from 
the day their last teacher announced the close of school until they 
appeared at the army camp. School, for these men, had been a fail- 
ure, because it had not whetted their interests in reading and further 
study. Their teachers had failed to establish the desirable attitudes, 
so important and so essential, if the educational process is to carry 
on after school days are over. 

The army examinations conclusively proved that the boy who com- 
pletes only the third or fourth grade of school is an illiterate as a man, 
if the school has not inculcated within him certain habits of study 
and an appreciation for reading. The school that cannot light the 
candle of inspiration within the youth, so that later it may be fanned 
into a flame, has failed to provide that child with the minimum essen- 
tials of elementary education, regardless of what else it may do for 
him. 

I have a little friend who is just five years old. There has never 
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been a night since he developed his baby teeth that he has not brushed 
them before preparing for bed. First, his mother did it for him, 
until he became old enough to develop the skill necessary for the per- 
formance of this little personal service. But the important thing 
about the whole matter is that there has never been an exception in 
the life of this youngster in the performance of this health habit. 
The habit is so firmly registered in his nerve cells and fibers that, I 
am persuaded, if by some chance he should be put to bed without hav- 
ing first brushed his teeth, he would be troubled with insomnia. 

This is an illustration of how a mother has inculcated a particular 
type of behavior which she knows will be beneficial to her child. 
The elementary school, in coéperation with the home and the church, 
must do something like this for the children in the establishing of a 
multitude of health habits, language habits, number habits, civic hab- 
its, and many other habits too numerous to mention here even if I 
really knew what they all are. It is also just as essential that it do 
the same thing in relation to the perfecting of certain fundamental 
skills, knowledges, ideals, and attitudes. 

“Could the young but realize how soon they will become mere walk- 
ing bundles of habits, they would give more heed to their conduct 
while in the plastic state. We are spinning our own fates, good or 
evil, and never to be undone. Every smallest stroke of virtue or of 
vice leaves its never-so-little scar.”* Because the young cannot real- 
ize the importance of molding while they are in the plastic state their 
conduct in ways which human experience has proved best, it becomes 
the function of the organized school at least to assume intelligent 
direction in this process of building a life. 

In a democracy, such as ours, it is incumbent upon every member 
of society to possess certain common bits of experience. If a progres- 
sive democratic society is to function, an integration of experiences 
should be the common property of all. Without a like-mindedness 
regarding at least a few things, codperative effort is impossible, and 
sympathetic understanding can never prevail. The present tendency 
in our country to form “blocks,” in practically every line of human 
endeavor, is probably a sign of national disintegration arising from 
a lack of sympathetic understanding because all groups have not 
enjoyed a common background of experience. The schools must 
remedy this condition. The minimum essentials of elementary edu- 
cation must provide for all people certain common habits, skills, 
knowledges, ideals, and attitudes, if they are to think alike and act 
together on any of the problems of common welfare. One need not 
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fear that this school policy, wisely followed, will tend to mold all peo- 
ple alike and thereby crush individuality. Human nature, even when 
a common background is provided, will develop sufficient diversity 
always to provide the desirable differences. 

The operation of the principle just stated demands that the curricu- 
lum of the elementary school be a common curriculum, universally 
used. There is no place for differentiation of curricula in the ele- 
mentary school. The only differentiation permissible is that which 
must be made to care for different levels of intelligence. The con- 
tent should be a common content. The ideals and knowledges, appre- 
ciation and sympathies, should be common property. 

The term “common schools” has been employed in this country 
since free schools were established. “Common” has connoted “pub- 
lic” to some people; to others it has implied a school for those who 
were not fortunate enough to be able to send their children to a pri- 
vate school. Common schools in the early period of American educa- 
tion were schools for the poor; they were stigmatized. It would be 
well to read a new meaning into the term “common schools.” I should 
like that meaning to be a school which provides a common curricu- 
lum where all the youth of a democratic society will study for a season 
the same things—the things, near and far, underlying the national 
welfare. 

This paper has already discussed what should constitute the mini- 
mum essentials in the tool subjects. But what should be done with 
such subjects as the group usually denominated the “social sciences?” 
Shall we attempt to select out of the vast stores of historical, geo- 
graphical, and sociological information a certain group of facts which 
we shall teach to all children? And if so, by what standards shall we 
collect these factual data? 

It must be admitted that this is the type of organization found in 
practically all of our courses of study. It is also the type of organi- 
zation employed in most school textbooks. The other day I opened 
one of our recent and widely used geographies. Argentina hap- 
pened to be the subject treated on the page before me. The greatest 
country in South America, and one of the great nations of the 
world, was effectively disposed of in a column ten inches long by three 
inches wide, in which thirty-seven separate and distinct facts were 
presented. My curiosity became aroused, and I took down from the 
bookshelf four of the recent and widely adopted histories of the 
United States. It occurred to me to examine them to find out what 
they had to say about one of the greatest historical achievements ever 
accomplished by man, the building of the Panama Canal. I found 
that three of the texts gave two pages each to this subject, and the 
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other four pages. Dr. Charles A. McMurry, of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, has used an apt phrase in describing courses of 
study and textbooks organized on this basis. He calls them “grin- 
ning skeletons.” 

Minimum essentials in the social sciences and other content sub- 
jects of the sort cannot be stated in terms of a collection of facts to be 
memorized. In them we shall have to lay down essentials in terms of 
important topics, large movements, big units of study, “the definite 
grouping of knowledge around social and industrial projects,”> prob- 
lems of human interest—those which can be interpreted as types of 
the kind of activities men perform. Specific suggestions of topics of 
the sort are: The building of the Panama Canal, the World Court, 
the Constitutional Convention, and the Growing of Cotton. In this 
sort of treatment children should not be furnished with encyclopedias 
of facts to be memorized, but with stimulating, gripping, suggestive 
books on each topic, calculated to inform them, but even more to lead 
them to expand and to apply widely the knowledge gained as typical 
of similar human activities. To bring about such a reorganization, 
we are possibly ready for the appointment of another Committee on 
the Reorganization of Elementary Education. 

At the close of this discussion may well stand a quotation from Dr. 
Condon, appearing in the September (1924) number of the Atlantic 
Monthly: 

“Courage, faith, hope, kindness, gentleness, patience, perseverance, 
punctuality, regularity, accuracy, industry, and application; honor, 
truth, integrity; sincerity and simplicity; love of work and pride in 
work well done; unselfish service, sympathy; self-control and self- 
reliance; duty and obedience; reverence for God, for each other, and 
for all his lowly creatures—these, the moral and spiritual values of 
life, we believe, are the fundamentals of education. They are the 
individual and national qualities of character which have made Amer- 
ica great in the past; they are the qualities which are most needed in 
the citizenship of to-day; they are the hope of the future. We can- 
not return to the simple ways of our fathers, but it is possible under 
a more complex social order to teach the truths of the past and to 
inspire in the children of to-day these ideals without which the nation 
cannot fare well.” 

These, the moral and spiritual values of life, not less but rather 
more than the tools of learning, constitute the true minimum essen- 
tials of elementary education. 


*MeMurry, Charles A.: How to Organize the Curriculum. 
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THE WAR CONTENT: OF TEXTBOOKS ON AMERICAN 
HISTORY' 


JOSEPH C. MCELHANNON 
Professor of Education, Baylor University 


In recent years much is being said about the social content of our 
textbooks on history. There has been, among other comments, a 
decided reaction against the descriptions of war which are said to 
fill a large part of certain texts on American history. The tendency 
in textbook making appears now to be toward devoting more space 
than formerly to economic and social development and industrial ex- 
pansion and to treat war from the standpoint of cause and effect. In 
fact, one may read in the preface of almost any text on American his- 
tory that the author has resolved to minimize war and to emphasize 
the economic aspects. This is particularly true of practically all re- 
visions and new texts. There is, however, a great disappointment in 
store for the reviewer who, relying upon this forecast, proceeds confi- 
dently through the pages of the various histories. 

Recently, with Professors John Monroe and R. L. Henry, of Carle- 
ton College, the writer made for the Association for Peace Education 
a study of the peace and war content of texts in American history. 
Forty-eight texts—twenty-four American histories and twenty-four 
texts of supplementary readings in American history—were carefully 
studied and painstakingly evaluated. 

This committee of three first examined some seventy-five courses of 
study, gathered from forty-two states of the United States. Lists were 
made of the frequency of appearance of each text used, and those ap- 
pearing most often were selected for examination. The purpose was 
to ascertain the relative amount of peace and war content contained 
in our school texts, and to estimate, if possible, its effect upon the mind 
of the American school child. It is the province of this paper merely 
to state very briefly the findings of the committee and to describe the 
method pursued in arriving at the valuations of the various texts 
examined. 


‘The report has just been published as a pamphlet (price, 10 cents) by the As- 
sociation for Peace Education, 5733 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, II]. Not all the 
material in the present article is there given, but a part of what is here is there 
much expanded. 
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In order to evaluate the content of the various historical texts from 
a qualitative point of view, both the word content and the illustrative 
content must be taken into consideration. Often the wording is 
very colorful indeed, and the case for war is made strong, while the 
illustrations are vapid and meaningless as far as war or peace is con- 
cerned. But on the contrary, the word content may be matter-of- 
fact, leaving out all that would incite the emotions, while the illustra- 
tions contribute to this very result. 

Any dependable qualitative evaluation necessarily has to be based on 
the quantitative. In arriving at our quantitative measure of material 
in the various texts, the space given to both war and peace was inves- 
tigated by pages and by chapters, and the total number of words de- 
termined. On the same basis, the total space and word content de- 
voted to war was divided into three groups—namely, the causes of 
wars, a description of the war activities themselves, and the results 
of wars. These were measured separately and the results added. 
Having the total number of words, we found it, of course, an easy 
matter to compute the percentages of the three, and of war content as 
a whole, in terms of the total amount. That some degree of error 
exists in such a method of investigation must be granted; but in a 
study on such a large scale as this the error is probably negligible. 
A qualitative evaluation would be meaningless or entirely subjective 
without resorting to some such objective standard. 

The word content was then studied from the standpoint of the 
effectiveness, or emotional vividness, of the treatment of war and 
peace. The measure of the appeal to a reader may be approached 
from the angle of the attitude of the author in making the content 
extremely emotional, moderately so, or not at all. 

As an illustration of the fervor and thrill that one gets from read- 
ing one kind of account of battle, the following quotation from one 
of the school histories of the United States is appropriate: “News of 
these thrilling events aroused the whole country. From farmhouse 
and hedge, from bush and rock, tree and fence, poured the deadly fire 
- of the American yeomen.” There is emotion in the very wording. An 
i American school boy or girl could not read such a passage without 
being placed in the very scene of the conflict itself, with his imagina- 
tion fired with the desire to rush into the din and the roar of carnage. 
Such feelings are generally calculated, teachers will probably agree, 
to distort sanity of point-of-view and to create an antagonistic spirit 
against foreigners. 
aa As an example of a less emotional presentation of war, to which we 
; give a middle rating, but one which does, notwithstanding, make a 
decided impression upon the mind of the reader, this example from 
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Essential Facts of American History is typical: “Then the winter 
settled down, the snow fell, and the rain and sleet came. There was 
but little wood to be had, and often the men had to huddle together to 
keep warm. There was not enough food, and frequently the soldiers 
were on the point of starving.” There is here enough of the hard- 
ships of war depicted to glorify war. The ideal of martyrdom or self- 
sacrifice always appeals to the young person. Through such a descrip- 
tion, war in all its stark and grim envisagement is portrayed so that 
one gets the idea that it is necessary for the proper nurture of men. 

The straightforward, colorless account of war is well illustrated by 
the following account of the Battle of Manila Bay—a battle which at 
the time aroused the nation: “Within a few hours Dewey had sunk 
or destroyed the Spanish fleet of ten vessels and captured the fortifi- 
cations of the harbor, including the arsenal of Cavite.” This is prac- 
tically the whole account. Bloodshed and carnage are left out en- 
tirely. Historical facts are exalted by the attitude of the author, who 
refrains from playing upon the sentiments and emotions of his youth- 
ful readers. He has not taken advantage of them. At some time in 
the future they will no doubt read the anecdotal material connected 
with the Battle of Manila Bay, but by that time they will know that it 
is indeed, not precisely fact, but anecdote and the feelings and im- 
aginative descriptions of the author who wrote the book. 

There is another species of battle account, a kind that is calculated 
to disgust readers with war. That which sickens the imagination and 
brings revolt to the mind has often been the resort of writers to get 
vivid pictures before their readers. There is a recoil; the glamour 
and the glory fade; the heart is made contrite, and the love of man- 
kind is engendered. Such an example is found in Essential Facts 
of American History: “Perry’s ship was literally cut to pieces; the 
decks ran with blood, and were covered with the dead and the dying. 
In the midst of the battle, and amid a hail of bullets from the enemy,” 
etc. 

The pictures in the various textbooks were next studied. In ar- 
riving at the real significance of the illustrative content of the various 
books, we first carefully measured with a foot-rule all the pictures, of 
whatever nature, and then classified them according to their war, 
neutral, or peace characteristics. The titles of the illustrations, placed 
by author and page, were set down, and tables of them made. In this 
manner an approach to a quantitative and a qualitative treatment 
could be made. 

The pictures were evaluated regarding their emotional effectiveness 
in presenting war, just as the word content had been. They were 
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weighed according to what seemed the degree of fervor which would 
be aroused in young people by their manner of depicting war and 
peace scenes. 

Among those which stressed the glamour of war were certain pic- 
tures labeled, “The Battle of Gettysburg,” “Destroying a Railroad,” 
“Romance of the Civil War,” and “At Braddock’s Defeat,” in The 
Story of the Thirteen Colonies; “Admiral Farragut Attacking Mobile,” 
in A School History of the United States; and “Grant Shelling Peters- 
burg,” in The Leading Facts of American History. These are calcu- 
lated to show very vividly what war can do by way of conquering and 
triumph. 

Most of the pictures on war, we noted, occupy a middle ground. 
Those in A History of the United States entitled “Washington Crossing 
the Delaware” and “‘Sheridan’s Ride’, and one in Essentials of United 
States History called “The Heights of Quebec,” are good examples of 
the indifferent treatment of the war spirit. By looking at such pictures 
as these there seems to be little likelihood that a child would be unduly 
influenced in favor of war. 

It is, of course, conceded that illustrations are necessary to hold the 
interest of the reader. But they ought not to be unregulated. One 
observes all but the action itself when he looks upon a picture; and 
if the portrayal is careful the imagination may be led on into the very 
scene or theater itself. Fortunately, few of the bloody pictures of war 
have been painted. 

To determine a basis from which to measure quantitative occurrence 
of material of the several sorts, we followed a certain procedure for 
each textbook examined. The number of words on two pages without 
illustrative content was counted. Then the number of words on ten 
pages in three separate sections of the book, including illustrations, 
was computed, and the average for each page obtained. Progressing 
by chapters, and eliminating the tag ends and exercises, we ultimately 
arrived at a close estimate of the total number of words in each book. 
The percentage of war words and of war illustrative content was then 
computed, and the percentages of peace words and peace illustrations 
subtracted from each. The next step was to find the total square- 
inch content of each book and to determine, on the basis of space, 
the percentage of word content and of illustrative content. It was 
thought that by multiplying the percentage of war words occurring 
by the percentage of word space in the text, and the percentage of war 
illustrations by the percentage of total space given to pictures in the 
text, and then adding the two, a basic unit could be secured. 
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The procedure described is illustrated in the following statements: 

1. 39 per cent war words minus 3 per cent of peace words equals 
36 per cent war word content. 

2. 14 per cent war illustrations minus 0 peace illustrations equals 
14 per cent war illustrative materials. 

3. 9600 square inches equals the total text space. 

4. Subtract the total illustrative space from the total text space, and 
the total word content space and the total illustrative content space 
can be found. This is, in the particular book under examination, 95 
per cent word space and 5 per cent illustrative space. 

5. Multiply 36 per cent, the war word content, by 95 per cent, the 
total word space content; and 14 per cent, the war illustration con- 
tent, by 5 per cent, the total illustrative space content; and the result 
is 24.47 per cent, the net war word content, and 9.00 per cent, the net 
war illustration content. Add these, and the result is 33.47 per cent, 
the basic unit. This means that the text is, from a quantitative stand- 
point, 33.47 per cent for war. 

6. Taking this result as a basic unit, we then carefully examined 
the colorative description, the medium treatment, and the colorless 
treatment of war and of peace, both in the word and the illustrative 
content, and subjectively arrived at a conclusion therefrom as to the 
percentage of colorative effectiveness with which war was treated by 
the author. 

7. Keeping in mind the basic unit, if it was thought that the war 
treatment was 10 per cent, 25 per cent, 33 1-3 per cent, 50 per cent, or 
75 per cent colorfully effective, the basic unit was multiplied by the 
per cent in mind, and the result was the war evaluation of the text 
examined. 

Taking into consideration the final evaluation for war as arrived 
at, we then constructed a scale on which were placed the evaluations 
of the several texts, ranging from the lowest to the highest. Two 
scales were constructed—one for the school histories and one for the 
supplementary readings. 

Of course, it is admitted that the scale is only partly objective. Ob- 
jectivity cannot be obtained absolutely in evaluating descriptive and 
perceptual effects. The total impression made on one writer might 
not be the same as that made on another; and this impression cannot 
be stabilized by the number of wars or illustrations, the style and char- 
acter of the word content or the illustrations, etc. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the evaluation of the illustrative material investigated 
is relatively more objective than that of the word content. While per- 
ceptual envisagement will probably not be the same for all people, 
owing to their education and environment, the general effect upon the 
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observer is probably about the same. This would hold for pictures, 
but would hardly hold in the case of the reading material. The ob- 
server notes the descriptive effects and analyzes them with greater 
mathematical precision when he looks at pictures than when he looks 
at words, because of the variety of the image effects of the latter 
determined by the reader’s command and understanding of the Eng- 
lish vocabulary. In the final estimate of a book, therefore, it must be 
conceded that the illustrative material should be included and given 
a relatively high rating in evolving the scale. 


By reducing the total evaluation of both word and illustrative con- 
tent to a percentage basis in terms of war and peace effectiveness, it 
is possible to rate the books examined in this study according to 
their positions along the scale. Different investigators would possibly 
assign different places to different texts. The examples given earlier 
in the discussion, however, serve as an objective check upon the three 
phases of description of war mentioned—namely, extreme emphasis 
on war and its effects, the medium treatment, and the minimum por- 
trayal. By assembling all these examples under their respective head- 
ings, it appears that there should be considerable unanimity of judg- 
ment rendered on each book examined. 


THE SCALE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


As was previously explained, the final evaluation of a book was made 
from the standpoint of the total effectiveness of the presentation of 
war. This takes into consideration the total treatment of peace, in word 
content and illustration, and the total treatment of war, both in con- 
tent and illustration. Table I gives, for the supplementary readings, 
the final evaluation, the basic unit upon which the final evaluation was 
made, the amount of deduction made because of greater or less ef- 
fectiveness of presentation of subject-matter and illustrative content, 
and the title of the text examined. 

The twenty-four books examined are ranged from the lowest to the 
highest degree of war effectiveness. The Critical Period of American 
History, 1888, and Home Life in the Colonies, 1919, have no war con- 
tent whatever. It is significant that these two books are used through- 
out the country in a greater frequency than practically any other book 
in the preliminary list from which they were selected. Boys of ’76 
and Short Stories of New America rank the highest in the list. The 
first ranks among the books with the greatest frequency of use, and 
the latter belongs in the highest third of frequencies. 


It appears that the time of the authorship has had little or no effect 
"pon the amount of space of the treatment given to war, except 
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perhaps a very slight later tendency toward a glorification of war. 
The dates of the first four books in the scale are 1888, 1919, 1900, 
1890; for the four highest, 1919, 1876, 1919, 1900. Since none of the 
latter include material on the “Great War,” their preference for more 
war materials in supplementary-reading material is not easily ex- 
plained. 


TABLE I 


THE MEASURE OF WAR EFFECTIVENESS AS PRESENTED IN HISTORICAL 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Finat Per 
Basic | Mopiri-| Centr War Text anp AUTHOR Date 
Unit | cation | Evatuation PuBLISHED 
Fiske: Critical Period of American History 1888 
Earl: Home Life in the 1919 
1.58 6634% 5 Mowry: American Inventions__.____.__.__---- 1900 
13.89 5% 8 Sparks: Men Who Made the Nation_________-- 1890 
19.12 95% Sparks: Expansion of the American People -_-- 1900 
9.60 80% 2.0 Fiske: Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. _- _--_- 1899 
20.85 85% Le Eggleston: Stories of Great Americans_-_-____- 1920 
4.01 25% 3.0 Peart: Colonel 1916 
6.55 50% American indians... 1898 
17.55 70% aS Barstow: Progress of a United People____-__-_-- 1912 
25.77 75% 2.5 Hart: Source Book of American History_....--| 1900 
14.45 50% 7.0 Bass: Stories of Pioneer Life...._____________- 1900 
14.34 50% ee Davidson: Founders and Builders____________- 1920 
18.93 60% 8.5 Hart: How Our Grandfathers Lived_-_________- 1902 
32.11 65% 12.0 Tappan: Elementary History of Our Country_-- 1902 
15.0 McMurry: Pioneer Stories of the Mississippi-- 
99 .24 85% 17.5 Hart: Romance of the Civil War_____________- 1915 
26.90 3316% 18.0 Pratt: America’s Story for America’s Children_| 1900 
51.00 20% 39.0 Southworth: Builders of Our Country, Book II__| 1909 
46.60 10% 43.0 Roosevelt: Winning of the West___..-_.___-_-- 1900 
91.00 40% 52.0 Guerber: Story of the Thirteen Colonies.___...| 1919 
mae *........ 81.0 LaSalle: Short Stories of New America________- 1919 


The titles of the books which are rated high for their war effective- 
ness is sufficient explanation for their high rank; but the fact that 
they occur among the twenty-four supplementary-reading books with 
the highest frequency of use rather discredits the builders of our 
courses of study. It seems notable, at least, that the American school 
system is in this respect not making progress toward building up a 
race of men and women educated to think with the mind of world 
citizens. 
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- THE SCALE FOR SCHOOL HISTORIES 


The committee investigated twenty-four school histories of the 
United States and scaled them similarly regarding their effectiveness 
of war treatment. Since the discussion of peace proved here to be 
a negligible factor, it was thought best to make the final evaluation 
from the standpoint of war only. 

As has been fully described, the total war content of each of the 
texts is represented by a basic unit. In making the final evaluation, 
we considered the vividness of presentation, and, with this in mind, 
weighed the specific statements of war causes, war activities and war 
results, the discussions of peace, and the war illustrations used in por- 
traying causes, activities and results of war. We then decided that 
the war treatment as represented by the basic unit was a certain per 
cent effective as a first-class emotionalized treatment of war. This 
modification of the basic unit produces the final evaluation. 

From the data thus arrived at a scale has been constructed which 
ranks the twenty-four American histories examined from the lowest 
degree of effective war presentation to the highest degree. The per- 
centages run from two per cent to thirty-four per cent. The date of 
the authorship appears not to have any influence on the effectiveness 
of the war treatment. It is probably true, however, that the Great 
War caused many of the late writers to increase their war content. 

As can be seen by an examination of Table II, the amount of space 
given to war content does not necessarily mean that a text can be 
labeled a war book. It would be manifestly unfair to a writer to say 
that his text tends to be a breeder of wars merely because 40 per cent of 
the content ison war. He may describe fully the causes and the results 
of war so that the effect of the picturesque vividness of war activities 
themselves would be fully nullified. A great amount of colorless and 
vapid content may be on wars, yet it could not be said that such a 
treatment would glorify, exalt, or even make a case for war. Accord- 
ingly, the second column of the table, based on a minute observation 
of book content, is calculated to modify materially the war content 
space as represented by the basic unit. 

A good example of emotionally calm war treatment is found in 
Davidson’s history. The author devotes 46.51% of his total content 
and space to the discussion of war; yet his style in these passages, his 
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colorless treatment of war, both in words and illustrations, mitigates 
the total emphasis to a very large extent. We have formed our judg- 
ment on the basis of what would seem to be 100% war effectiveness, 
and have arrived at the conclusion that the war material here is modi- 


fied 82% in its effectiveness, a rating which gives it a final evaluation 
of 10%. 


TABLE II 


A QUALITATIVE SCALE OF WAR TREATMENT IN TWENTY-FOUR TEXTS ON 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


PER 
Basic | Moptri-| Cent War Text anp AUTHOR 


Date 
Unit | cation | Evatuation 


PUBLISHED 


95% 3.0 Thomas: History of the United States_ ___- 1909 
31. 80% Gordy: History of the United States_______- 1922 
30.22 78% : Bourne and Benton: History of the United States! 1913 
25 39 75% 8.0 Mowry: Essentials of United States History___.| 1911 
3 70 6634% 8.5 Bassett: Plain Story of American History _____- 1915 
6636% 9.5 Beard and Bagley: History of the American Peo- 
30.32 82% 10.0 Davidson: History of the United States_______- 1907 
33-70 10.0 Foster: History of the United States. ______- 1912 
2879 11.0 Hart: School History of the United 1918 
36 91 66%4% 11.5 Turpin: Short History of the American People__| 1911 
6638 % 12.0 Hall, Smither and Ousley: History of the United 
. 55% 12.0 Woodburn and Moran: Elementary American 
20.90 History and Government. 1921 
40% 12.0 Thwaites and Kendall: History of the United 
36.91 50% 15.0 O’Hara: History of the United States__-_-__- 1919 
35.15 6634% 17.5 Forman: History of the United States........_| 1920 
40 58 45% 20.0 Evans: Essential Facts of American History_.__| 1919 
30-40 40% 22.0 Stephenson: School History of the United States} 1921 
44.25 30% 22.5 Thompson: History of the United States______- 1904 
38.40 50% 24.5 Redway: Making of the American Nation--___- 1905 
36. 25% 27.5 McMaster: Brief History of the United States__ 1917 
6.19 20% 28.5 Garner and Henson Our Country’s History -_- 1921 
36.22 20% 30.0 Mace and Bogardus: History of the United States} 1921 
32.0 Montgomery: Leading Facts of American History} 1917 
35.04 3% 35.0 Guitteau: Our United States__..._._-_.-----_-- 1919 


The most warlike textbook on American history examined was 35% 
for war. This book, published in 1919, just as more than four mil- 
lion American soldiers were being disbanded at the close of the great- 
est war of all time, was supposed to strike the popular vein of think- 
ing. Evidently it was thought that school men would be guided in 
their judgments by the atmosphere that had been created for war, 
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and would adopt a book for children to study that would glorify what 
the nation had recently sanctioned and engaged in. 

In the least emotional of all of the texts examined, while 38.25% 
is the basic unit of war treatment, 3% is considered to be the total 
effectiveness. The author has shown the waste and the horror of 
war. He has told how wars can be avoided. He has not hesitated 
to say that spoilation, conquest, and aggrandizement are the meats 
upon which war feeds, and to point out that our own country has not 
weighed either the causes or the results before entering upon many 
of its war enterprises. It is shown by this example that war can be 
treated without prepossessing toward war the mind of the child. 


CONCLUSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 


1. The earlier supplementary school histories are somewhat, but 
not conspicuously, freer from the treatment of war than the later his- 
tories. 

2. The supplementary texts of the earlier authorship which touch 
lightly upon war are used more frequently in American schools than 
those that have more war content. 

3. The supplementary texts generally treat upon the social and eco- 
nomic life of the country. 

4. In most instances the supplementary texts in very frequent use 
treat of war chiefly through descriptions of Indians and Indian war- 
fare. 

5. Only one text of a supplementary nature given entirely to war 
is found in the twenty-four books used most frequently in American 
schools. This book is not a war breeder. 

6. A great amount of space may be given to the treatment of war 
in a textbook, yet war may be there presented in such a light that it 
is not glorified. Indeed, on the contrary, the treatment of war may 
be such that its sting is taken away and peace is exalted. 

7. This study reveals that a large part of the content of textbooks 
on American history is a discussion of war and the illustration of war. 

8. The major textbooks on American history devote from 15% to 
46% of the total content to a discussion of war, and this may be said 
to be from 3% to 35% a glorification of war. 


i 


EDITORIALS 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND 
THE TEACHER 


Most teachers in this country are more or less familiar with the 
library as an institution. They have found the normal school or col- 
lege library a necessary factor in their preparation for the profes- 
sion. They have found the public library a valuable ally in their 
teaching work, often granting special privileges and meeting definite 
needs both for personal preparation and for the work of the students. 
The school library has played an important part in the work cf the 
classroom, supplementing the text and serving as a laboratory for 
each subject taught. But how many teachers are familiar with the 
great national organization which is back of and promoting all these 
activities? 

The American Library Association has a history of a little less than 
fifty years, yet in this time it has fostered and promoted methods and 
usages which have produced the most efficient library systems of the 
world. It has grown from its first membership of 69 in 1876 to a 
total of 12,093 in 1923. The growth in membership may be consid- 
ered as indicative of its growth in usefulness. Organized originally 
for the purpose of promoting library work, in its limited sense, in this 
country, it has broadened its sphere of usefulness until at its recent 
meeting the subject of Adult Education was the main theme—a far 
cry from the earlier meetings, in which technical methods and details 
consumed the whole program. Its membership is not limited to those 
actively engaged in the work of the profession, but is open to all inter- 
ested in library work. 

Gradually sections of the Association have been formed for the dis- 
cussion of the work of special groups. The School Libraries Section 
was organized in 1915, and since that time a closer codéperation has 
existed between the teacher and library work. This close codperation 
is evidenced by the two recent compilations put out by committees of 
the N. E. A. and the A. L. A. jointly. The former of these, a graded 
list of books for children, has proved an invaluable aid to both teach- 
ers and librarians in selecting materials on various subjects for the 
grades. The second is a similar work for the high school. Much 
material is constantly being issued which is of value to the teacher. 
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Among these are the Reading Courses, each prepared by a specialist 
and consisting of about six to eight pages of bibliography. Among 
these are the A. L. A. reading course on home economics, the A. L. A. 
reading course on journalism, and the A. L. A. reading course on house 
planning, interior decoration, etc. Some other valuable bibliogra- 
phies are Plays for Children, Viewpoints in Travel, and Viewpoints 
in Biography. 

The Association has established headquarters in Chicago, and this 
serves as a clearing house for library matters. Visitors are welcomed, 
and assistance is rendered whenever possible. 

Here is an organization which is anxious to serve teachers. Is this 
not logical? Are the two not striving toward the same end? After 
all, the “library is an integral part of education.” 


SUNSHINE 


Does anything irritate you—a trivial, petty, unimportant thing, 
utterly inconsequential, such as, perhaps, the color of the janitor’s 
moustache, the rasp in the voice of the teacher next door, or the way 
the principal combs his hair? Something not your business, anyway? 
Or is it that the town doesn’t quite live up to your expectations— 
seems to have ways of its own and to be perverse about them? Is 
that what hurts you—what ruins your disposition? Or, frankly, is 
it that your breakfast doesn’t sit well and you take it out on every 
unfortunate creature who comes in contact with you during the morn- 
ing? Well, now, why not—smile? 


3 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


Everyday Problems of American Democracy. By JOHN T. GREENAN and ALBERT 
B. MEREDITH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xviii +506. Price, 
$1.60. 

A contribution to the new civics. Developed from experience in high-school 
teaching (in East Orange, N. J.). Modern and stimulating; concrete; thought- 
provoking. Full bibliographies of readings which young students can use. An 
admirable new-type textbook. 


The Writer’s Index. By J. M. MANLY and EpitH Rickert. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. 263. 
A handbook more (we think) for the adult than for schools, on good form in 
English and how to. use a reference library. 


The Business Letter-Writer’s Manual. By CHARLES EpGAR Buck. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1924. Pp. x +232. Price, $3 net. 
Twenty strong chapters, by a specialist, addressed to adult students of the 
highest grade of commercial correspondence. 


Meal Planning and Table Service. By N. BetH Battey. Peoria, Ill.: Manual 
Arts Press, 1924. Pp. 128. Price, $1.60. 
A sensible, attractive book on the fine art of serving the daily meals in a home 
without a maid. Six good chapters. Many photographs. 


The Century Book of Selections. By GARLAND GREEVER and JOSEPH M. BACHELOR. 
New York: Century Co., 1924. Pp. xviii + 431. 
Many short literary excerpts—interesting, well chosen, and skillfully arranged— 
to serve as models for students (approximately college freshmen) in their writing. 
C.. Ps 
The Public-School Debt in Illinois. By GrorGeE W. WILLETT. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+97. Paper. 
The Financing of Public Schools in the State of Illinois. By HENRY C. MorRRISON. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xiv +162. Paper. 
Two reports of The Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, under the aus- 
pices of The American Council on Education. 


Applied Business English, by Hupert A. HaGar, and Applied Business Corre- 
spondence, by RUPERT P. SORELLE. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1924. 
Two little textbooks in one binding. Mr. Hagar’s contribution is a simple gram- 

mar dressed up for commercial students. It holds well to acceptable “minimum 

essentials.” Mr. SoRelle’s department is treated mainly from the constructive 
point of view through many problems that give practice in writing. 


The Teaching of Reading. By Harry Grove WHEAT (West Virginia State Nor- 
mal School, Glenville). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. x +346. Price, $1.80. 
A book interpreting for teachers’ use the many scientific studies of reading and 
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endeavoring to give to teachers guiding principles upon which they may them- 
selves build specific methods and devices. After the general presentation come 
seven chapters devoted to various particular grades and one to helping backward 
pupils. Sensible; usable; good for normal schools and reading circles. 


Handbook for Students in Observation . . . in Kindergarten, First, Second, 
and Third Grades. By WINIFRED E. BAIN, GERTRUDE BURNS, and EvA JANE 
VaN SISTINE. Chicago: University of Chicago Bookstore, 1924. Pp. vi + 38. 
Paper. 


To open the eyes of student teachers. 


Roget’s Treasury of Words. By C. O. S. MAwson and K. A. WHITING. New 

York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1924. Pp. lii+ 444. Price, $1 net. 

A condensation of Roget’s International Thesaurus, the standard storehouse of 
English words classified according to their meanings. One thousand groups of 
words related in meaning, all carefully indexed for instant use. An invaluable 
supplement to one’s dictionary. c. 


How to Make a Curriculum. By FRANKLIN BosBitt (University of Chicago). 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 292. Price, $1.80. 


A very important book; the school library ought not to be without it. No one 
who plans curricula, or who teaches or directs teaching, can afford not to know 
this book or its predecessor, The Curriculum, the best studies yet made of what 
the public school should aim to accomplish. 


The Intelligence of Continuation-School Children in Massachusetts. By L. THOMAS 
Hopkins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1924. (Harvard Studies 
in Education, No. 5.) Pp. xiv+ 132. Price, $1.75. 


A scientific study, made in representative communities, of children fourteen to 
sixteen years of age who have left day school in order to go to work. The intel- 
lectual development of such children is shown to be, on the average, over two years 
less than that of regular-school pupils of the same age. This difference is in part 
the effect of schooling. The training offered, in day schools and continuation 
schools, to children of comparatively low mental capacity should be modified. The 
author advocates the classification of pupils through intelligence tests “very early 
in their school life, certainly not later than the middle of the first year.” 


The Mind at Work. By R. L. LYMAN (University of Chicago). Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1924. Pp. 349. 


A textbook for advanced high-school or elementary college classes, aiming to 
guide students into good habits of reading, thinking, and studying. In method it 
aims to focus the student’s attention on himself, on what he is doing and the man- 
ner in which he is working. It is for more advanced students than the how-to- 
study manuals hitherto on the market. The volume assembles many excellent 
source readings in its field and provides, in addition, much practice material and 
various untechnical analyses of certain mental traits which should be acquired. 
Its only handicap is that it does not fit into the ordinary school or college course 
as now organized. It might, however, very profitably be substituted for a part of 
the work in English or used as a basic textbook in a special course in how to study. 
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The Niirnberg Stove and Other Stories. (Louise de la Ramée.) Edited by 
Orton LOWE (Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction). Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1924. Illustrated. Pp. viii +296. Price, 72 cents. 


Four stories, attractively edited and illustrated for elementary-school children. 


“We the People’—The Constitution of the United States with Comment and Ex- 
planation. By ALvIN M. HiccIns (of the New York bar). Yonkers: World 
Book Co., 1924. Pp. viii+ 56. Paper. Price, 32 cents. 


The County School System. A publication of the Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction, Indianapolis, 1924. Pp. iv +56. Paper. 


Practical Projects for Elementary Schools. By LILLIAN I. LINCOLN (State Nor- 
mal School, Farmington, Maine). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. Pp. viii + 312. 
Price, $1.48. 

Suggestive plans for lessons for the use of teachers who are willing to depart 
from tradition. Chiefly designed to develop in rather young children ideals of 
health, social conduct, and disciplined self-expression. Good. 


What Is Americanism? By G. M. WILSON. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 

1924. Pp. 330. 

A textbook, out of the ordinary, for junior high school pupils. It presents the 
ideals of Americanism in many well-chosen quotations from the presidents and 
other national leaders. Numerous words and phrases, selected with insight, are 
set off by bold-face type—the aim being to produce thought and to build up a 
set of right ideals and wholesome attitudes, rather than to impart classified infor- 
mation. Twentieth-century issues and ideals are presented first, then those of 
the founders and builders of the nation, and finally contemporary ideals again. 
Best for about the seventh grade. 


Publicity and the Public School. By CLiypE R. MILLER and FRED CHARLES. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. (Riverside Educational Monographs.) Pp. 
x+174. Price, $1.20. 

A very practical little book. Nine concrete, readable chapters regarding the 
use of various media of publicity, especially the public press. The sound princi- 
ples and methods to be followed in informing the public regarding the school sys- 
tem; pitfalls to be avoided. Publicity within the school system itself and Student 
Publications are also discussed. The information here given should be imparted 
somewhere during the training of every administrator. 


Outline Guide to Shakespeare. By PAUL KAUFMAN. New York: Century Co., 

1924. Pp. xvi + 326. 

A remarkable handbook summarizing for instant reference everything that 
Shakespeare wrote and all that the critics have learned about him. Invaluable 
for reference, yet destined (we guess) to be as much of a nuisance in college 
courses in Shakespeare as the interlinear translations in language classes. It 
practically nullifies the accepted methods of testing the thoroughness of students’ 
study and makes possible effective two-day cramming of the examinable substance 
of a neglected year’s course. Yet it may prove a boon in forcing a redirection of 
college teaching. Important; everyone should have it. The Century Company 
is truly to be congratulated on the excellent handbooks it has lately issued. 
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General Introduction to Psychology. By CoLEMAN R. GRIFFITH (University of 

Illinois). New York: Macmillan Company, 1923. Pp. xvi + 513. 

The primary object in the writing of this book “has been to prepare a text for 
use in a second-semester course elected by students who have completed a first- 
semester introductory course and to whom the instructor desires to present a sur- 
vey of the broad field of psychology as a whole.” This fact must be kept in mind 
by any one considering the use of the book. It is in no way suitable for a first 
course. Even with respect to the purpose stated, it may well be questioned 
whether there is real need for the sort of course outlined. The numerous topics 
treated are necessarily handled in a general, sketchy outline, merely to “impart” 
information. The information is necessarily superficial, and no means of getting 
at its reliability is offered; the student is not taught to use scientific methods, but 
only to listen respectfully to a presentation of a wide range of its results and of 
some of its theories. The five parts of the book take up, respectively, the general 
foundations of psychology, genetic psychology, social psychology, the psychology 
of abnormal minds, and psychotechnology. A clear, brief presentation is given of 
each topic under these heads, the style being that of a semi-popular lecture course. 
If the students read the text, they hardiy need also a lecturer, but only a quiz- 
master to goad them on and to clarify the text. If the instructor leads the stu- 
dents into investigations of their own, involving the use of scientific methods 
with a view to training them how to become psychologists, or even if he seeks to 
have them learn by their own observations and to get an attitude of investigating 
various problems for themselves and so to become intellectually independent, the 
book is unnecessary. In fact, it may even be a hindrance, as it will require the 
student to run two separate lines of activity. For the reader who desires general 
information about some of the achievements of psychology and who already has an 
interest to know these things, the book may be highly recommended. a. ?. 


General Chemistry Tests. By S. R. Powers. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Co., 1924. Forms A and B with keys. Price, 25 cents. 


One of the few standard tests in science that has been handled from the be- 
ginning in a thoroughly scientific manner. It determines, in as objective a man- 
ner as a science test may, the present achievements and future expectations of 
students in chemistry. H. A. W. 


New Biology. By W. M. SMALLWoop, IpaA L. REVELEY, and Guy A. BAILEY. 
New York: Allyn and Bacon Co., 1924. Pp. xxi + 741. 


A text emphasizing what an organism does rather than the details of its struc- 
ture. This makes possible a more interesting treatment and a more appealing 
moral. The real purpose of teaching elementary biology—to show how man may 
best combat his enemies and protect his friends of the plant and animal world— 
is nowhere hidden beneath technical nonessentials. A. W. 


Modern Algebra—Ninth School Year. By RALEIGH SCHORLING and JOHN R. 
Clark. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. xiii +382. Price, 
$1.36. 


A text that teaches algebra as any true science should be taught—by experi- 
ment. Something to do is good psychology for any subject. Pupils will be work- 
ing algebra outdoors as well as in the classroom. The chapter on the slide rule 
is most appropriate. Very unique, practical, interesting. The problems and 
method were thoroughly tried in manuscript form before publication. H. A. W. 


oh 


The Atlantic Book of Junior Plays. Selected and edited by CHARLES SWAIN 

THOMAS. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1924. Pp. xxxiv + 320. 

Thirteen unusual plays, with notes and bibliographies and an introductory essay 
on appreciating the drama. Best for junior high school use. An attractive, 
well-printed volume to be placed, perhaps in quantity, on the school library shelves. 

GC. 


Measuring Results in Education. By M. R. TRaBUE (University of North Caro- 

lina). New York: American Book Co., 1924. Pp. 492. 

This book seems to be admirably constructed for the purpose of interpreting 
for the average elementary-school teacher the general principles of measurement 
in education. While it is easily within the grasp of any teacher who will put 
forth just a reasonable amount of effort to understand the measurement move- 
ment now so important to educators of all classes, this book gives in an unusually 
satisfactory form the most important methods employed in educational and men- 
tal tests and the statistical procedures involved in the handling of results. No 
general enumeration and description of the various available tests is made, but 
instead certain tests are selected to illustrate general principles. One of the 
many good features of the book is the abundance of graphs and tables used to 
make the material concrete and definite. Teachers who master this book will be 
able to understand and use new tests as they appear. Each chapter closes with 
a list of questions and exercises and references for further reading. oF 


An Active Agent against 
the spread of bad grammar 


TANNER’S 


Composition and Rhetoric 


“Here’s the Place to Look in 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
“The Supreme Authority” 

The Dictionary will prove a constant 
friend and helper to pupils, especially 
in their English, Geography, and His- 
tory lessons. What more lasting serv- 
ice can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to the 
source of accurate, up-to-date infor- 
mation? 

Why not say to your principal that a 
New International is much needed in 
your classroom? Write for Helps in 
Teaching the Dictionary, free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
Get the Best 


UMEROUS exercises in oral 

narration and _ exposition, 
frequent assignments in letter 
writing, and definite practice in 
the writing required of students 
in other school subjects suggest 
the practical character of the 
Tanner material. They indicate 
why Tanner was adopted within 
a year after publication by one 
thousand schools. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


95 LUCKIE STREET ATLANTA, GA. 
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Poems of To-day. Selected by ALice CeciLia Cooper (University H. S., Oak- 


land, Cal.). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. Pp. xv + 323. Price, 80 cents. 

A remarkable collection of 207 poems such as high-school pupils like, with all 
the editorial material and indexes one would wish, packed without crowding into 
a book small, companionable, and low-priced. What better could heart desire? 


Cc. S. P. 


Story Hour Readers, Revised. By IDA CoE and ALICE CHRISTIE DILLON. Primer 
and Books I, II, III. American Book Co., 1923. 


A revision incorporating the advances made in the last ten years in the teaching 
of reading. Well printed on good paper, and attractively illustrated. Emphasis 


on narrative and dramatic interest. 


Silent reading begun in Book I. Carefully 


simplified and varied content. Practical vocabulary. Progression in objectives, 
content, and method. Accompanied by a Teachers Manual, Revised (which we 


have not seen). 


The Essay: How to Study and Write It. 


Cc. S. P. 


By D. Davis FARRINGTON (Hunter Col- 


lege). Richmond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1924. Pp. xxiv +385. Price, 


$1.60. 


A worthy first book under the guidance of the new Educational Editor. Thirty- 
nine essays, not hackneyed, to help college freshmen acquire a personal, literary 
style. Not a mere collection—unusable, or to be used he!ter-skelter—but a well- 


considered textbook, a unity throughout. 


Its pedagogy is excellent. Much better 


than the ordinary book setting literary examples before students. c. 6. 2. 


CHILD’S WORLD READERS 
Teachers’ Helps 


THE CHART provides a common center 
of attention and teaches the child to read 
in units, while drilling in proper eye move- 
ments. * 


FLASH CARDS—Sentence, Phrase, and 
Word Cards—develop the habit of instanta- 
neous recognition of these units. Phonic 
Cards give the division of words into sounds. 
Seatwork Cards provide interesting drills and 
satisfy the love for activity by allowing the 
pupil to build lessons. 


BABY-RAY CUT-OUTS enable pupils to 
connect Word or Phrase Cards with the 
objects for which they stand. Valuable in 


sand-table projects, language, and number 
games. 


DRAMATIC SILENT READING GAMES 
give short dramatic excerpts from the Child’s 
World Readers, to be read and acted by 
pupils. They review the vocabulary, develop 
silent reading ability, and increase speed. 


Full instructions for use of all helps 
included in orders for this equipment. 


Write for our Special Group Prices 
of Teachers’ Helps. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 


BRIEF GUIDE TO THE 


PROJECT 
METHOD 


By J. F. HOSIC and S. E. CHASE 


A handbook that gives sample proj- 
ects and practical hints and helps, as 
well as a discussion of the theory. It 
tells (1) how to get the project started, 
(2) what is the work of the teacher, 
(3) how to overcome difficulties, (4) 
how to measure success of the work. 

Twenty projects are described. They 
were carried out in a public school and 
touch every subject of the curriculum 
in the elementary grades. 

Any one who wants to proceed with 
the project method can find out defi- 
nitely from this book how to do it. 


Cloth. 253 pages. Price $2.00. 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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The Kelpies. By Etta A. BLAISDELL. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1924. Pp. 
147. 
A book for both oral and silent reading in the earliest grades. We tried it on 
our babies; they liked it. H. A. W. 


Our Physical World. By Euuiot R. DowNING. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1924. Pp. xviii + 367. Price, postpaid, $2.60. 


A source book of science information, written primarily for the teacher, but 
one which children will want to read. Toys and familiar home appliances are the 
lumber which this skilled carpenter, Professor Downing, uses to build a book. 
History and philosophy supply the nails and mortar to hold the structure to- 
gether. A liberal coat of paint—the good Professor’s best teaching style—makes 
the whole a smooth and attractive dwelling place for the spirit of science. 

H. A. W. 


General Science Syllabus. By J. C. LOEVENGUTH. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 

Book Co., 1923. Pp. viii +63. Price, 80 cents. 

An outline to locate topics for a teacher who has the thirteen selected books at 
hand. The nine General Science texts mentioned omit several of the newer and 
larger books. It would not do to follow the published order; for if this syllabus 
were taken page by page, the science of agriculture would be studied in the late 
fall; plants—their growth and development, weeds, trees, the green plant as a 
food factory, etc.—and animals—insects, birds, and the like—in midwinter; the 
bursting, blooming days of spring would be spent indoors working with magnets 
and simple machines; astronomy would come in June, when all the brighter con- 
stellations have disappeared. The author suggests that the outline need not be 
slavishly followed. Why did he not emancipate it? HA. W. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 
By RipGLeY & DILLON 
65 cents, postpaid 
A TEXT WITH A FULL YEAR’S WORK FOR BEGINNERS 
Provides a means of developing a study of geography in the finest possible way 
in harmony with the best educational movements of the day. It is designed to 
develop the powers of the pupils: 

. To read understandingly. 

. To observe and interpret the local region in its natural aspects and in its 
seasonal activities. 

. To do interesting and profitable handwork. 

. To coéperate with other members of the group, the class, the community. 

. To develop clear and concrete concepts of local geographic significance as a 
basis for understanding the geography and the daily events of more dis- 
tant localities of the homeland and the world. 

6. To form a permanent interest in reading to secure useful information of 

permanent value. 


BRANOM TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
By M. E. BRANOM 


A complete set of sixty tests, with pamphlet containing key and median scores, sent to any 
address on receipt of 60 cents. 

The Branom tests include the three phases which the content of geography should stress: 
(1) the geography of places, (2) facts about places, and (3) problems. They comprise a com- 
prehensive and systematic series. 

Send for a copy of our new Catalogue, with complete list and prices of our geographical 


publications. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN U. S. 
UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


Direction of E. E. OP, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam 


Ave., New York. College work only. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave, 
New York. Makes a specialty of public and private school work, including 
administrative work. Various other forms of service to schools and teachers. 


If you attend the meeting of the Department of Superi 


in Cincinnati, 


February 22-26, come to see us at our Booth, No. 104. 


The Children’s Poets. By WALTER BARNES. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1924. 


Pp. viii + 264. Price, $1.80. 


Delightful, suggestive, sympathetic analyses of thirty-three children’s poets— 
sixteen in careful detail and with much quoted poetry for illustrations. Pithy; 
stimulating; quotable; thought-provoking. An appendix analyzing twenty an- 
thologies of children’s poetry. Indispensable, it seems to us, as a textbook for 
teacher-training classes and for reading circles. We plan to use it ourselves. 


C. S. P. 


As soft as you wish; as hard as 
you please; but always smoother 
than you had dreamed. 


17 Black Degrees 3 Copying 
bold, heavy lines . 
For clean, fine lines . 2H-3H-4H-SH4H 
For delicate, thin lines. . . 7H-8H-9H 
Plain Ends, perdoz. . $1.00 
Rubber Ends, perdos. . 1.20 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MAGAZINE 
Organ of the National Vocational 


Guidance Association 


An organization connected with Educational 
and Vocational Guidance. Published by The 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance. Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN, Editor. 


This Magazine has been recently estab- 
lished, and is the only publication in the 
growing field of vocational guidance. The 
foremost workers in the field are contributors 
to it. The Magazine is becoming an indis- 
pensable aid in the solution of the problems 
of the school administrator, teacher, voca- 
tional counselor, personnel officer, and social 
or other worker for the good of the com- 
munity. 

Subscription Price 


$2.00 a year—25 cents a number 


THE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MAGAZINE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


1 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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